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WE SHOT SOME ARROWS 
INTO THE AIR 


. But that’s as far as our analogy 
follows the Longfellow poem. For 
those arrows were messages directed 
from the Home Office to Union Cen- 
tral policyholders who had lapsed 
their policies during 1929. 


WE FOUND OUR ARROWS 
EVERYWHERE 


From Maine to California, the 
lapsers replied—persons who lived 
in places too remote to permit per- 
sonal interviews, or whom Agents 
had been too busy to see. 


Forty-two per cent of them an- 
swered with premium settlement in 
some form. Think of it—42 per 
cent of all policies referred to the 
Home Office for cancellation were 
reinstated. Thousands of dollars in 
renewal commissions were salvaged 

for the Agents of the Union Central 
| through Home Office cooperation. 


This is only one of the unusual 


helps which the Company extends 
to its representatives. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CINCINNATI 


ceeameaetiiiade 


More than 1,600 millions in force. 
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Valuing a Stock Life Insurance 


In this, the second installment of Mr. 
Breiby’s important study, he continues his 
analysis of expenses of new business which 
concluded the previous article in THE 
Spectator for June 19. Dividing expenses 
into two classes, “direct, first year expense” 
and “overhead expense,” Mr. Breiby listed 
the following as direct, first year expense: 
1. Commissions on first year’s premiums; 
2. Other compensation for obtaining new 
business; 3. Agents’ balances chargea off; 
4. Agency supervision; 5. Branch office 
expense; 6. Medical Examination and in- 
spection; 7. All advertising; 8. Taxes on 
First Year’s Premiums. Assuming that 
the inclusion of items 1, 2, 3, 6 and 8 in 
this classification needs no explanation, 
Mr. Breiby continues with the other items. 

—Editor’s Note. 


*  * 


S to Agency Supervision and Branch 
Office Expense; with the ex- 
ception of the companies which did 
business on the branch office or man- 
agers’ system, all of these expenses 
were charged as first year’s expense, 
because under the General Agency Sys- 
tem they are expenses which would not 
be incurred were the company not going 
after new business. A general agent 
receives as renewal commissions or col- 
lection fees, (charged to Renewal Com- 
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Company 


By WILLIAM BREIBY 


missions) sufficient to provide him a 
profit for the collection of those pre- 
miums, so that for such companies none 
of the so-called Branch Office expense 
could be considered as on account of re- 
newal premiums. In the case of man- 
agers’ or branch office system com- 
panies, I assumed that all Branch Office 
Expense, less one-half of one per cent 
of the total renewal premiums, was 
First Year’s Expense. Investigation of 
several companies in the past indicated 
that that per cent of renewal premiums 
would quite generally cover the Branch 
Office renewal expense of such com- 
panies. 

As to advertising, it might be con- 
tended that advertising should not all 
be charged to first year’s expense, be- 
cause, theoretically, it also aids in hold- 
ing the insurance already placed. 
Nevertheless, if a company were not 
actively seeking new business, its ad- 
vertising expense would be nominal. 

“Overhead Expense”: Under this 
heading are included the general ex- 
penses for operating the company not 
directly for either first years or re- 
newal business. 


From the total of such miscellane- 
ous, or overhead, expense I first de- 
ducted % of 1 per cent of the mean 
ledger assets as covering the invest- 
ment expense involved therein. The 
balance would then be the overhead 
expense applying to all the business 
of the company. This balance was al- 
located on the basis that overhead ex- 
pense on account of the first year’s. 
business was about five times that on 
the renewal business, giving weight to 
both numbers of policies and amounts. 
Though it is quite common in such ex- 
pense allocations to consider the busi- 
ness in force at the end of the pre- 
vious year as the renewal business for 
the year under observation, I derived 
figures more truly representing the re- 
newal business responsible for incurring 
the renewal overhead expense. This 
was done by deducting from the busi- 
ness in force at the end of the previous 
year the business in its first year which 
would not enter upon its second year, 
and “exposing” the balance to renewal 
expense for only such part of a year 


(Continued on page 17) 
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ASIELIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





T last, I know the answer to that 
world intriguing question: “What 
ten books would you choose to have in 
your possession should you be cast away 
upon a desert island?” I am not ex- 
actly cast away, nor am I, strictly 
speaking, located on a desert island, 
but the analogy is true enough to serve. 
I am—happy days!—at the seashore 
on a two weeks’ vacation. 
* * * 
ERY good, you say. But hold for 
a moment. The column must go 
on and under its own steam, so to 
speak. It is an old tradition with 
SPECTATOR editors that vacationing help 
must continue their individual contribu- 
tions to the paper—something after the 
manner of letter carriers, life insurance 
agents and perpetual motion machines. 
* * * 
NYHOW the column has to be 
; written and without benefit of 
contact. A rather tough assignment, 
especially since only the most resource- 
ful are equal to the feat of acquiring 
a daily paper in this secluded retreat. 
Which brings me back to the subject 
of books for desert islands. 
* + *K 


OT that I intend to name the books 
specifically because authors are 
sensitive and I must treasure the good 
will of all in the class. Unhesitatingly, 
however, I can say, that my reading 
would be “Ten Good Life Company 
House Organs.” I never, of course, re- 
write from these publications but what 
an inspiration they are! 
* * * 
HE only piece of reading matter 
that I have been able to get my 
hands on today consists of four inside 
pages of a three-day old copy of the 
New York Telegram. Not very prom- 
ising material to be sure, but in the 
absence of insurance publicity and lack- 
ing personal contacts I may be able 
to get a paragraph from it. For in- 
stance take that terrifying Lucky 
Strike advertising which threatens me 
with my future shadow. In my own 
case, even now, this problem is no 
laughing matter. Recently a friendly 
associate openly referred to me as “full 
fronted,” assuming that the condition 
was so obvious as to preclude any possi- 
bility of sensitiveness on my part. As 
a matter of fact it was a revelation— 
an alarming one. Since viewing “‘the 
shadow” I have touched my toes twenty 
times in a row. Who knows but that 
this horrible advertising may yet sell 
life extension in greater degree than it 
does cigaretes? 


ERILS that all humans 
Are subject to, and which 
Forever dodge the footsteps 
Alike of poor and rich, 
Make easy subject matter, 
To fill a column when 
The winter wind’s wild howl without 
Inspires the speeding pen. 
* * * 


R when the springtime sweetness 
My heart with kindness fills, 
I love to tell my public 
New ways to flee from ills; 
To show them how uncertain 
Each hour of the day, 
Unless they take insurance 
And make another pay. 


* * * 


VEN when golden autumn 
Gives sadness its pure note, 
I scan the daily papers 
And quote and quote and quote 
Details of great disasters 
And frightful accidents 
And prove that one thing only 
Can trouble circumvent. 
* * * 


HE agents I admonish 
To work by day and night 
And not a single prospect 
Let ever out of sight. 
I show them ways to capture 
The most obstreperous 
And how to make him sign his name 
With minimum of fuss. 
* * * 


WRITE of mighty leaders 
Through good luck I have seen, 
Retell their witty stories 
And pray for their esteem. 
And if all other sources 
No brilliant leads reveal, 
There always is the foreign press 
From which some gems I steal. 
* * * 


OME now the _ horrid 
months 
With heat that’s more than hot, 
When sweltering days and torrid nights 
Deprive me of all thought. 
I cannot sing the old songs, 
I cannot write a line, 
I only crave a cool, cool spot 
Where I may waste my time. 
* * a 


summer 


O if about conventions 
I’m not with rapture fired, 
And if concerning casualties 
This column’s uninspired, 
Or if you gather from my words 
No president is witty, 
Remember and forgive, I beg, 
It’s summer in the city. 


HE hard-shelled subject of acquisi- 
fpr cost has called forth some 
strong language among insurance men, 
to be sure, but there seems to be some 
lurking quality attached to it that stirs 
also the Divine Afflatus, or, to be more 
exact, the Parnassian Muse, in other 
words, the desire to break out in bare- 
faced poetry. The dignified expert of 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance, Clarence W. Hobbs, who has 
been known to do this sort of thing be- 
fore, no sooner reached Chicago than 
he sat right down and composed a one- 
act drama in the classical manner. 
Several years ago, if my memory doesn’t 
deceive me, Phil Brannif, to whom lit- 
erary composition is also a side line, 
did the subject in a somewhat jazzier 
effort entitled “The Acquisition Cost 
Blues.” And now here’s the gentleman 
on my left, who, up to this point, has 
always led a clean life, returning from 
the Chicago Conference with a sheathe 
of verse which he insists upon publish- 
ing in these heretofore unpolluted col- 
umns. What is it about this subject 
that makes strong men weep? 

* ok 5 

DON’T know whether the stock mar- 

ket or prohibition is to blame, but 
this is how the story goes. Eight years 
ago Mr. C., a St. Louis insurance man, 
overheard a disparaging remark about 
his friend, Mr. M., and promptly socked 
the scandalmonger on the nose. Mr. C. 
gloriously caught a few in return for 
the cause of his friend’s good name. 
Last week, this same Mr. M., silent 
partner in the Damon-Pythias drama 
of eight years ago, sued Mr. C. in court 
for $5,000 actual and $5,000 punitive 
damages, alleging slander. If Mr. C. 
has any of the old fire, I imagine he 
would like to “settle it out of court.” 

* * * 

RECALL a hazardous automobile 
I journey to New Haven last Fall in 
order to reach the Yale Bowl in time to 
see a famous little fellow, Albie Booth, 
perform miracles against Princeton. 
You can imagine my abject misery 
when I discovered that they weren’t 
going to play Booth that day. But 
there was another blue-jerseyed athlete 
performing in his stead who played 
more brilliantly, I am sure, than his 
injured teammate could have at his 
best. The young man was Don Mc- 
Lennan, son of D. R. McLennan of 
Marsh & McLennan. And now I learn 
that McLennan, Jr., has won the Fran- 
cis Gordon Brown scholarship at Yale, 
and those who know their Yale onions 
will tell you that the prize is the apple 
of every undergraduate’s eye. 
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In Accord with Mr. Coburn 


HE views of Mr. Arthur Co- 

burn, president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries, voiced 
at the recent annual convention of 
that august body, and presented 
in these columns as a leading 
article in a recent issue will 
doubtless find widespread agree- 
ment among those _ interested 


in the unobstructed progress 
of life insurance. Not only life 
insurance, at which Mr. Co- 


burn’s timely though gentle criti- 
cism was directed, but all 
branches of insurance have been 
weak-kneed when it appeared 
that regulatory measures were 
highly desirable if not actually 
necessary. Whether it is because 
companies distrust each other or 
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fear public opinion is irrelevant. 
The fact has remained that they 
have nearly always remained in- 
active, hoping for legislative fiat, 
or waiting for the mandate of the 
insurance commissioners, to bring 
about reforms which nearly al- 
ways they could have effected 
themselves by agreement and con- 
certed action. 


THE SPECTATOR does not decry 
reform and change. They are in- 
evitable, if sometimes belated, fol- 
lowing the mutations of economic 
and social progress. But it does 
deplore the unwillingness of the 
companies to take the initiative 
and their readiness to relegate to 
State supervision prerogatives 
which they should exercise them- 
selves. Along this line, it was 
pointed out in these columns 
nearly a year ago, that if a uni- 
form disability clause were de- 
sirable, it was unwise to bring 
about its adoption through a man- 
date of the insurance commis- 
sioners, because to do so would 
establish dangerous precedent. It 
is gratifying to the editors to ob- 
serve that so eminent an author- 
ity as Mr. Coburn entertains a 
strong doubt as to the wisdom of 
this course. 





Looking Ahead 


OW that half of 1930 has 

dropped off into history bear- 
ing with it some of the most un- 
certain months in the annals of 
business, months which have 
found business men querulous and 
even suspicious, it is safe to as- 
sume that the future will reveal 
itself more auspiciously. With 
the enactment of the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff legislation there 
comes at least a certainty of af- 
fairs on which to plan action, and 
a decided relief from the suspense 
caused by the widespread malign- 
ment of the measure. If all lines 
of enterprise roll up their sleeves 
as they are expected to do, gen- 
eral confidence in ‘business will 
soon return, a highly prized in- 
tangible attribute to the nation’s 
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commerce. One of the earliest in- 
dications of such an optimistic 
happening is the fact that those 
persons at the immediate controls 
of the business world are losing 
their gloomy taciturnity, and are 
becoming more enthusiastic about 
their own predictions or the pre- 
dictions of others. That is a 
happy sign. 

Only last week an insurance 
executive, in answering the in- 
evitable question of How’s busi- 
ness? answered: “Say, we’ve had 
the finest month in a long time, 
and I believe absolutely that 
things will continue on an upward 
swing.” 

Looking over the hopes of the 
insurance field, two branches, the 
life and casualty lines, anticipate 
big doings in July. Fire insur- 
ance expects the usual seasonal 
tendencies—a slight falling off in 
premiums. Life insurance sales, 
on the other hand, expect good 
gains in July over 1929, and gains 
over June of this year are a hope. 
The latter increase is largely 
problematical due to the fact that 
in some companies the “club year” 
will end in June, which period 
will naturally be climaxed with 
intensive drives for a production 
windup. On the whole, however, 
life insurance is expected to con- 
tinue along the fine trend that 
has characterized the entire year. 
Most optimistic of all is the 
casualty field wherein material in- 
creases were experienced during 
the month of June, particularly 
in the automobile lines, and the 
fortunate spurt will continue 
throughout the month of July, it 
is thought. 

In a monthly survey of the key 
lines of business conducted by 
the editors of the business papers 
published by the United Business 
Publishers, Inc., the degrees of 
optimism conflict. However, lines 
which do not expect improving 
results during the month of July 
are resigned to the fact that it 
is only because seasonal tenden- 
cies stand in the way. [See page 28] 


The report reveals that the pas- 
Editorial 
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senger automobile industry has 
been disappointed in the failure 
of the anticipated increase in 
production to materialize in June. 
Automobile use, on the other 
hand, has shown no decrease, as 
continued highway congestion 
and record breaking gasoline 
sales indicate, meaning that the 
demands for the upkeep of more 
than 20,000,000 motor vehicles on 
the roads is being maintained at 
a high level. 

The motor truck industry, how- 
ever, held itself aloof from the 
depression in its sister industry, 
although suffering a 15 per cent 
loss as compared with 1929. It is 
believed that July will see the 
truck industry beginning to reap 
its annual harvest in the agricul- 
tural districts, and the garnering 
should last well through August. 

Sales in the retail store busi- 
ness are expected to encounter 
the usual July slump, although 
the drop is only estimated as 10 
per cent below June figures, while 
the hardware business is expect- 
ing the opposite results. Hot 
weather merchandise in the latter 
field is selling in good volume, it 
is revealed. 

Machine tool demand, which is 
an excellent index of industrial 
expansion, is much smaller than 
a year ago, but is twice as good 
in terms of comparison as in 
1927, the last depression year. 
As a means of forecast, which is 
difficult, due to the ease in con- 
fusing seasonal reactions with 
fundamental tendencies, there is 
a large volume of business pend- 
ing in the field. 

Gasoline consumption should 
reach its highest peak in July 
with the usual decline in stocks 
to follow. There is every indica- 
tion that oil company profits 
during the first half of 1930 will 
approach, although hardly equal, 
those of the same period of 1929. 
Sales of gasoline should increase 
some 9.2 per cent as compared 
with June. 

Among the other lines con- 
sidered in the U.B.P. report are 
hosiery, shoes, jewelry, lumber, 


Editorial 


optics, plumbing and warehous- 
ing, practically all of which are a 
little below the figures of 1929. 
This subnormality is for the most 
part due to the vagaries of the 
various seasons. Hosiery expects 
good business in July, although 
slightly below 1929, and optics 
hope that the new styles in spec- 
tacles will turn the trick in the 
optical field. Warehouses are 
being hit a little by the fact that 
stocks are delivered almost im- 
mediately and not kept for stor- 
age. 


If each insurance agent will 
study the complete chart of the 
various fields presented in an- 
other part of THE SPECTATOR, 
with a definite idea of profiting 
in the lines which already express 
a turn of the tide for the better, 
he will materially aid himself and 
his company, and, incidentally, 
certify the insurance predictions, 
On him rests the task of carry- 
ing the general spurt forward, 
and it is for him that the chart 
is presented. 








But are they? 











They Call Themselves 
“PROVIDERS” 


Reference is made to those men who 
as long as they live take good care of 
their families, but who ignore the ne- 
cessity for life insurance protection, in 
any event they are taken away. 


The simple truth is that a man’s 
duty toward his family does not 
end with his life. 
guard them even beyond that. 


And unless he does so he is not a 
“PROVIDER.” 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurrtEtp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


He must safe- 
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Mutual Benefit Agents 
in Convention 





About 800 in Attendance at 
Three-Day Session at 
Home Office in Newark 





President Hardin Speaks 





Addresses by Company Leaders, 
and Group Meetings Followed 


by Banquet Last Evening 
By RALPH REED WOLFE 


With nearly 800 in attendance at the 
agents’ convention of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company at the home 
office in Newark the three-day session, 
ending last evening with the annual 
banquet, was declared one of the most 
inspiring and interesting ever held by 
the company. 

President John R. Hardin in his ad- 
dress of welcome Monday morning said 
it should be considered as noteworthy 
in Mutual Benefit history that the con- 
vention was assembled in the eighty- 
fifth year of the company’s existence 
and that while it had not been an- 
nounced as of anniversary character, it 
had assumed an anniversary signifi- 
cance and naturally connoted rightful 
satisfaction in an honorable past, justi- 
fiable pride in an enviable present and 
well founded confidence in an enduring 
future. 

Five hundred and forty-three Mutual 
Benefit agents who had qualified for at- 
tendance at-the company’s expense were 
present as well as some 200 agénts who 
were there at their own expense and 
about 200 wives of delegates. All of 
the general sessions were held in the 
beautiful auditorium which is a part of 
the home office and the many group 
sessions which were a part of each 
day’s program were held in various 
parts of the building. The banquet was 
held in the dining room on the sixth 
floor. In fact, the only features of the 
convention not held right at the home 
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John R. Hardin 


office were luncheons for the ladies at 
the Robert Treat Hotel and automobile 
sight-seeing rides. A pleasing enter- 
tainment feature of the convention was 
a musical program by members of the 
home office staff in the auditorium, 
which contains a splendid pipe organ, 
under the direction of James Philipson: 

Oliver Thurman, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies, presided at 
the general sessions. In his address of 
welcome President Hardin said that the 
dominating thought of the gathering 
was Mutual Benefit fraternity. All, he 
said, the members of the home office 
garrison as well as the tribal represen- 
tatives from near and far, were there to 
cement the ties of a common allegiance 
as well as to stir the consciousness of a 
common inheritance, to emphasize asso- 
ciation on a common endeavor, to find 
inspiration in a common purpose and 
unity, to pledge their utmost to continue 
prosperity of an institution which for 
eighty-five years has beckoned the way 
to all that is best and safest in mutual 
life insurance. He briefly traced the 
history of the company and called at- 

(Concluded on page 9) 


Agents of State Mutual 
Life in Virginia 
Twenty-third Annual Meet- 
ing Held This Week at 
Old Point Comfort 








Banquet Last Evening 





Many Subjects of General Inter- 
est Discussed at the Three- 
Day Session 


The State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Worcester, Mass., is hold- 
ing its twenty-third meeting of the 
General Agents’ Association and thir- 
teenth annual meeting of the Agency 
Club this week at the Chamberlin Van- 
derbilt, Old Point Comfort, Va. 

The general agents of the company 
met for an all day business session on 
Tuesday, with Raymond J. Wiese, 
president of the General Agents’ As- 
sociation, presiding. 

The joint convention opened yester- 
day morning, with T. Arthur Mullen 
of Boston, presiding. After President 
Chandler Bullock’s address, the session 
was given over entirely to option or in- 
stalment settlements. 

James H. Eteson, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies will preside at the 
second session on this morning. 

The banquet was held last evening. 
Chandler Bullock, president, was the 
toastmaster. He presented service 
awards to all those attending the con- 
vention who have been in the service 
of the company for ten or more years. 

Raymond C. Schindler, famous crime 
investigator, was the speaker at the 
banquet. A number of entertainment 
features marked the convention. A 
golf handicap tournament Wednesday 
afternoon, a motor trip to Yorktown, 
Williamsburg and Jamestown, and a 
trip to Langley Field, were among 
them. Upwards of two hundred at- 

tended the convention. 


Life Insurance: 
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E. E. Rhodes on Disa- 
bility Provisions 





Mutual Benefit’s Vice-Presi- 
dent Outlines Company’s 
Attitude at Convention 





Calls for Agents’ Support 





Occupation, Previous Health or 
Accident Record and Present 
Earnings Major Factors 


One of the most important features 
of the agents’ convention of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company held 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
this week at the home office in Newark 
was the address on “Disability Provi- 
sions in Life Insurance Policies” by 
Vice-President Edward E. Rhodes. 

Mr. Rhodes pointed out that the first 
policy of life insurance containing a 
disability benefit in this country was 
issued by the Fidelity Mutual Life In- 
surance Company in 1896. He dis- 
cussed the provision of this policy and 
said that it was eight years before any 
other company adopted a disability pro- 
vision and that at the end of ten years 
only seven companies had become inter- 
ested therein, so far as can be deter- 
mined. Shortly after, he said, the idea 
began to spread and at the end of fif- 
teen years there were about 150 com- 
panies which issued disability benefits 
in one form or another. At the end of 
1928 the Mutual Benefit was the only 
company which did not issue some form 
of disability insurance. 

He traced the history of this form of 
insurance and the attention which was 
given it by State insurance commis- 
sioners and of the belief of the officers 
of the Mutual Benefit that they had 
discovered a solution of the problem. 
They were satisfied, he said, that it had 
to be approached from the standpoint 
of health and accident insurance, for, 
unlike life insurance, it is essentially a 
contract of indemnity. He said: 

“We have been accused of being pre- 
sumptuous in adopting a form of disa- 
bility insurance differing from that of 
every other company. Our inexperience 
and lack of practical knowledge have 
been mentioned. We, of course, plead 
guilty as a company to the fact that 
we did not transact disability insurance 
prior to 1929, but it will not be forgot- 
ten that Mr. Thompson, who came with 
us in 1926, had been connected prior 
thereto with one of the largest com- 
panies in the country issuing disability 
insurance. Moreover, it seems fair to 
remark that those of us who have been 
connected with the Mutual Benefit for 
a longer time, have been close students 
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and observers of the business as it was 
conducted by other companies, and that 
those sitting on the side lines and 
watching the progress of a game more 
readily detect the errors of the partici- 
pants than the participants them- 
selves.” 

He discussed the various features of 
the disability provisions of the Mutual 
Benefit policies and he also talked about 
the company’s practice of not paying 
any commissions on disability premi- 
ums. He said that a goodly part of 
the trouble which has overtaken other 
insurance companies in the writing of 
disability insurance is due to a lack of 
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appreciation of, or a disregard of, the 
fact that disability risks cannot be se- 
lected as life risks are selected. A 
man, he asserted, may be an excellent 
life and a very poor disability risk. 
The three very important considera- 
tions in connection with disability in- 
surance, he said, were occupation, previ- 
ous health or accident record and pres- 
ent earnings. 

In conclusion he said that he could 
say truthfully that no plan which the 
Mutual Benefit has ever adopted was 
under consideration for a longer time 
or was given more careful thought. 
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A” ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK .OF DIGNITY AND 
BEAUTY, this building is primarily an ideal workshop. 

3,800 employees enjoy the maximum of good air, sunlight and quiet 
possible in the intense life of Manhattan, as well as 20th Century 
utilities and convenience that multiply human efficiency in the day’s 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Mutual Benefit Agents in 
Convention 
(Continued from page 7) 


tention to the many outstanding fea- 
tures which have marked its career. In 
conclusion he said to the agents: “The 
founders and their successors have 
made the past of the Mutual Benefit 
secure. Its future is in your keeping.” 

Dr. William R. Ward, medical di:ec- 
tor of the company, who is engaged in 
writing its history, spoke in a most 
interesting fashion concerning many 
important features of the eighty-five 
years of the Mutual Benefit’s life. 

Albert P. Steler, of Detroit, the com- 
pany’s leader in lines written, spoke on 
“Opportunities in Business of Average 
Size.” His remarks will be printed, in 
part, in the Life Educational Section 
of THE SPECTATOR next week. 

An amusing skit was presented by 
C. W. Brewer, Jr., and W. M. Whitney, 
following a prologue by C. P. Dawson, 
all of New York. Group sessions were 
held during the first part of Monday 
afternoon which were followed by a 
general session in the auditorium at 
which G. Franklin Ream, Cincinnati, 
spoke on “Our Business—a Vision and 





Oliver Thurman 


a Challenge.” Mr. Ream said that the 
insurance business has a claim uvon 
those who engage in it similar to that 
of religion whose voice has been obeyed 
because its mission has been the better- 
ment and the blessing and the enrich- 
ment of humanity. He called life in- 
surance a warrior that goes to battle 
for men against their three oldest and 
most .dreaded and devastating foes— 
poverty, old age and death. Difficulties, 
he said, should be like spurs to greater 
effort and he told the agents that they 
would go forth from the convention 
charged with new dynamics, recruited 
forever in work and devotion to the 
greatest business in the world. 

Vice-President Edward E. Rhodes 
opened the general session Tuesday 
morning with an address on “Disabili- 
ty Provisions in Life Insurance Poli- 
cies.” Mr. Rhodes was to have spoken 
Monday but was prevented from doing 
so. An extract from his address ap- 
pears on another page of this issue of 
THE SPECTATOR. 

G. C. Terriberry, of the Mutual Bene- 
fit’s New York City agency, spoke on 
“Turn On the Heat.” He discussed the 
various types of insurance prospects 
which he classified under five groups as 
“frozen,” “cold,” “cool,” “warm” and 
“hot.” He said that it would appear 
that discriminating prospecting is tied 
up directly with sales methods A sell- 
ing plan, he asserted, must not only 
sell business, but must produce the type 
of prospects wanted, for without good 
prospects seen under favorable condi- 
tions the super-salesman will not be 
outstanding in the insurance business, 
but with prospects having needs and 
money with which to buy, a very poor 
salesman can be outstanding. 

No business sessions were held Tues- 
day afternoon. Yesterday morning was 
begun with group sessions, following 
which R. S. Koehler, Jr., Pittsburgh, 
spoke on “Life Insurance Selling—a 
Business,” and A. H. Kollenberg, De- 
troit, spoke on the subject “Why the 
Convention?” Mr. Koehler stressed the 
fact that today is no time for 1910 
methods in the insurance business. 
This is 1930, he said, and our market 
seems to have just awakened to the di- 
versified needs for insurance. 

Mr. Kollenberg asserted that the in- 








Edward E. Rhodes 


formation which had been gathered by 
the agents at the convention would in- 
spire them to greater zeal. 

The speakers at the afternoon session 
were C. Carroll Otto, St. Louis, and 
Oliver Thurman, vice-president and su- 
perintendent of agencies. Mr. Otto 
spoke on “New Opportunities in Chang- 
ing Economic Conditions.” He said 
that the way to sell life insurance is to 
be constantly selling and that there is 
no other method of becoming a success- 
ful life insurance salesman. Mr. Thur- 
man, in the closing address of the con- 
vention, urged the delegates to take 
home with them a new inspiration for 
their tasks. He said: “A heritage of 
great ideals is yours. You are of il- 
lustrious lineage. Enriched with this 
endowment of the past, accept the ob- 
ligation of nobility. Take up the work 
so nobly begun and in your generation 
carry on.” 

Dr. Charles T. Hawes, the Mutual 
Benefit general agent at Bangor, Me., 
was the main speaker at the banquet 
last evening. He stressed the vital 
force of truth and loyalty and urged 
the agents to go forward with pride 
because they were associated with such 
a company as the Mutual Benefit. 
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The Aetna Life’s Part 
in Detroit’s Growth 





Last Year Its General 
Agency Placed $110,000,- 
000 Life Insurance 





First Group Policy in 1913 





Has Millions of Dollars Invested 
in the City’s Securities 


The recently announced appointment 
of H. K. Schoch of Boston as new gen- 
eral agent for the Attna Life Insur- 
ance Company in Detroit drew atten- 
tion to the unusual story of the part 
the Avtna has played in the sensational 
growth of the “automobile city.” 


One of the first AXtna group insur- 
ance policies written, and one of the 
first to be written by any company, 
was put into effect in 1913 on Dodge 
Brothers in Detroit. It gives some idea 
of the revolutionary import of this 
group case to know that it was not 
until 1921, eight years later, that a 
second one of any importance was 
effected on an automobile concern. To- 
day not one major company is without 
it. The Graham-Paige Motors Cor- 
poration, Chrysler, Hupp Motor Car, 
and Packard of Detroit are among the 
outstanding cases in Detroit that the 
AXtna has written. 

An interesting side-light on this par- 
ticular part of the AStna Life’s ac- 
tivities in Detroit, is that these early 
group cases were on the non-contribu- 
tory basis—that is, the automobile 
company assumed the entire cost. To- 
day these, as well as all new cases have 
been executed on the newer and more 
satisfactory form of contributory 
group insurance. 

The outstanding group insurance 
case for the AStna Life came in 1929 
after the gigantic merger of all 
Chrysler and Dodge interests. The 
most complete plan of group life and 
sickness and accident insurance that 
the Aitna has placed, was offered the 
40,0C0 employees of this great corpora- 
tion. Over $100,000,000 of group in- 
surance coverage was involved in the 
case. 

The AXtna, through its Detroit gen- 
eral agency, placed $110,000,000 of life 
insurance protection in Detroit last 
year, making a total of $250,000,000 to 
date. This includes every form of life 
insurance coverage, valuable employee, 
stock purchase, group, accident, estate 
and inheritance tax, and the more 
familiar forms of endowment, income, 
and straight protection insurance. 
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But there is still another side to the 
AXtna’s activities in Detroit, little 
talked about, but profoundly important 
—that is, its investments. The Attna 
includes in its list of stocks and bonds 
today, $2,500,000 of Detroit securities, 
some $500,000 of municipal bonds and 
$2,000,000 in Detroit public utility 
paper. Only in recent years has the 
public taken notice of the promoting 
and stabilizing effect of the vast re- 
sources of insurance companies. Their 
funds represent the accumulation of 
millions of people’s small contributions, 
securing future protection to them and 
in the mean time providing funds for 
worthwhile industrial and public en- 
terprise. 
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Texas Prudential Expanding 

The Texas Prudential Insurance 
Company has entered Missouri and will 
have two branch offices in that. State, 
one in Springfield, and one in Kansas 
City, the latter to receive brokerage 
business. Announcements of agency 
appointments will be made in a short 
time. 

The company has appointed James T. 
Horner, who formerly represented the 
Lincoln National, agency manager for 
the Rio Grande Valley section of Texas. 
Mr. Horner will have headquarters at 
Brownsville. 

The Texas Prudential reports a 
splendid increase in production over the 
first five months of 1929. 
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on present dividend scale* 


TOTAL 


Insurance 


Assets $119,000,000 





| The Family Income 


| Which provides on $10,000 of Insurance, a Monthly Income 
of $100 for either 10 or 20 years with full face amount pay- 
able at the end of either period. For illustration—age 25— 


1.A CLEAN UP Fund is provided through the 
yearly dividends—which purchase without exami- 
nation, one year term insurance. Amount payable 
for instance in event of death the second year, 


(228 months) .......... 
3. Surplus interest of 114% for 19 years 


bis sie ae ee $3,550 

2. $100 MONTHLY INCOME for 19 years 
£TREMRE AS ee 22,800 
4,729 

4. Face Amount—which could still be left under 
the income options—present interest rate 5%* 10,000 
$41,079 


Totai Disability and Double Accident Benefits optional 
*Based on Present Dividend Scale and Interest Rate. Not Guaranteed. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS RELATIVE TO GENERAL AGENCY 
CONTRACT 


The Midland Mutual Life 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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In force $111,009,000 
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A Great Mid-Western Institution 


Dedicated to unsurpassed service in everything pertaining to the business of Life 
Insurance— 


And that, among many other things, includes, for the Agent: 


An annual vacation convention—two years ago a seven day cruise of the 
Great Lakes; last year Yellowstone Park; this year a “return” to Colorado’s 
beautiful Troutdale-in-the-Pines, affording the opportunity of intimate and 
helpful contact with the Company’s managing Officers and with one’s fellow 
field workers. : 


We need more representatives, and invite your correspondence. 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


H. K. Lindsley, President J. H. Stewart, Vice-President 
Frank B. Jacobshagen, Secretary 


Wichita, Kansas 
“POLICIES THAT PROTECT” 
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| A BRAND NEW BOOK 
| Ameri 


merica Insures Itself 


An enlightening new Hand Book containing Valuable Information 
as to Life Insurance for Agents, Business and Professional men 
By Morris Pike, LL.B., BS. 


N the informative work entitled AMERIcA INSURES ITSELF, Mr. Pike deals with the important sub- 
I ject of life insurance in a manner which appeals to agents and laymen, lawyers and medical men by 
the clearness and lucidity with which life insurance and its uses are described. 

AMERICA INSURES ITSELF has met with a prompt and appreciative response from the above classes 
of business and professional men. It has been aptly described as “a popular and clear exposition of 
the principles underlying life insurance—and of the various angles of the business in an easy, flowing 
style, so that he who runs may read,” and also, as “a thorough book, a good book and one that is 
easy to read.” 

It has also been said of AMERICA INsuREs ITSELF that “companies would find it an admirable general 
handbook for their agents; to the public it should appeal as making plain many of the methods and 
plans of insurance as ‘well as other points of interest which arise in connection with the subject.” 

AMERICA INSuREs ITSELF is well printed on excellent paper and is substantially bound in cloth. 


Price, per copy, $3. 


Discount in Quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Retiring Life Association 
Officers Lauded 


Framed Testimonials Signify Ap- 
preciation of Members for 


W ork Done 


The members of the Southwest Texas 
Life Underwriters Association have 
honored retiring President O. P. Schna- 
bel and Secretary R. F. Palmer, for 
their good work, in the form of framed 
testimonials. The testimonials signed 
by John E. Mitchell and H. V. Weise, 
Past Presidents of the Association read 
as follows: 

“At the annual meeting of the South- 
west Texas Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, held-in San Antonio on the fifth 
day of May, 1930, the Past Presidents 
of the Association were, by resolution 
unanimously adopted, requested to con- 
vey to you in writing, on behalf of the 
Association, the appreciation of its 
membership for the faithful, untiring, 
progressive and successful leadership 
displayed by you two officers during the 
past year. 

“You have increased the membership 
of the Association on a percentage basis 
to an extent which has not been sur- 
passed by any Association in the United 
States. You have given us a succession 
of programs which have been of a 
highly educational value. You have been 

















A Long-Lived Family 


Mrs. S. Fownes of Pittsburgh, 
a policyholder of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
will attain the age of 96 during 
the present year. She comes of 
what may well be termed a long- 
lived family, for she recently 
wrote to the company’s manager 
in Pittsburgh, giving the follow- 
ing facts about the ages attained 
by various members. 

Four sisters died at the ages of 
88, 76, 87 and 838 years respec- 
tively. A niece died within the 
past six months at the age of 91. 


._Two brothers died in late middle 


life—one at 65 from natural 
causes and one at 56 as a result 
of an accident. Mrs. Fownes has 
six children, three sons and three 
daughters. The daughters died in 
early life. One of the sons lived 
to the age of 70 years and two 
are now living, one at the age of 
74 and the other at the age of 65. 

In a study based on the expe- 
rience of the Mutual Life entitled 
“Women as Life Insurance Risks,” 
prepared by Wendell M. Strong, 
associate actuary, and Dr. Fa- 
neuil S. Weisse, medical director, 
the conclusion is reached that 
women policyholders are better 
risks from the mortality stand- 
point than men. 
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. Kansas City Life Underwriters 


Elect 


Kansas City, Mo., June 21.—The 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Kan- 
sas City has elected the following 
officers: Herbert A. Hedges, Equitable 
Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, president; 
Volney H. Thomas, Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co., first vice-president; A. 
M. Wilson, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of America, second vice-presi- 
dent; Edward C. Wright, Jr., Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Co., execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer; D. A. Nugent, 
executive secretary. 


Fairlawn, N. J., Awarded High 
Rating 


The town of Fairlawn, N. J., has been 
allowed a Class E rating by the Sched- 
ule Rating Bureau of New Jersey due 
to the efforts of the Radburn Corpora- 
tion in providing a new water works 
which improved the water supply. The 
new rating was made effective June 18. 














Peoples Life 


Insurance Co. 
“The Friendly Company” 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$5,884,944.18 on Deposit 
with the Indiana Insurance 
Department 


$839,839.33 Surplus Pro- 
tection to Policyholders 


$50,000,000.00 Insuranee in 


Force 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW 
RATES, DISABILITY CLAUSE, 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY PROVISION, 
MONTHLY INCOME, GUARAN- 
TEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICH- 
IGAN, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, 
TEXAS, IOWA AND CALIFORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to In- 
surance Producers with experi- 
ence, character and ability. Ad- 
dress the Company. 











instrumental in developing a fine spirit 
of cooperation and a higher morale 
among the Life Underwriters of our 
city and surrounding territory. You 
have conducted a publicity campaign 
which has brought the needs of life in- 
surance in a forceful manner to the 
attention of the general public, and 
especially to the younger generation of 
our. citizenship. You have kept the 
membership of our Association free 
from petty jealousies and unfair com- 
petitions.” 
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AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 

















Insurance in Force 


1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 
1930 Two Billions 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
























Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


| limited production. 








Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


Address 
EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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Results of New York Life’s 
Buckner Contest 





Testimonial Drive in Honor of 
Vice-President’s Fiftieth 
Anniversary 


Vice-President Thomas A. Buckner 
of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, has sent the follow- 
ing telegram to the home office: 


“DEL MONTE, CAL. 

“The ninth testimonial gathering has 
just closed. Pacific Department agents 
gave us tremendous ovation and going 
back to work harder than ever. At 
these nine gatherings have met ap- 
proximately five thousand loyal Nylics, 
all inspired with greater zeal and de- 
termined to raise our Nylic banner 
higher than ever before.’ Our organiza- 
tion is wonderful and can do wonderful 
things in life insurance. 

THomaAS A. BUCKNER.” 

It describes the last of the meetings 
held by agents of the New York Life 
as part of the program arranged to 
celebrate Mr. Buckner’s fiftieth anni- 
versary with the company. Present at 
these meetings, which were held in 
different sections of the country, were 
practically all the leading agents of 
each territory—winners in the Janu- 
ary, February and March testimonial 
contest in Mr. Buckner’s honor. 

The total paid business for the three 
months, it is now announced, amounted 
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Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
Has New Rate Book 


The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia has issued a new ratebook, in- 
cluding several new forms of policies 
offered by the company for the first 
time. Among them are endowments at 
85 and a cash refund annuity. The 
company is offering an entirely new set 
of policies payable by continuous and 
limited premiums on endowments at age 
85. 








on May 31 to $307,520,168, against an 
allotment of $249,575,000, an excess in 
volume over allotment of $57,945,168, 
or nearly 24 per cent. During the con- 
test all records of the company for 
number of applications received and 
number of policies issued were broken. 

Approximately 3500 agents filled 
their allotments, over 300 doubled or 
more than doubled their allotments, and 
200 agents secured ten or more appli- 
cations each month during the testi- 
monial. 
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ENTERING VIRGINIA 


Mississippi Will Protect Citizen’s 
Policyholders 


Commissioner of Insurance Ben §, 
Lowry, of Mississippi, has issued gq 
statement saying that the Mississippj 
Insurance Department will cooperate 
with the federal receivership of the 
Citizens Life, of Huntsville, Ala., in 
an effort to protect the Mississippi 
policyholders of the Citizens, which 
carried quite a sizeable amount of in- 
surance on residents of Mississippi, the 
business having been acquired by re- 
insurance of the Masons Annuity, of 
Atlanta, and the Mississippi Life, of 
Indianola. Mr. Lowry served as sec- 
retary of a committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, which recently considered the 
tangled affairs of the Citizens at a 
meeting in Chicago. 





“Agency Building and Management” 
is the title of a new book just pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company. 
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Three men in Virginia are going to 
have the General Agency opportunities 
they deserve, with a twenty-five year 
old Company that is rated “Excellent” 
and has everything a real insurance 
man needs to make his future secure. 


Do you know one of the men? Tell 


us about him. 


Aynccolbeens 


Vice-Pres. and Agency Mer. 











SOUTHEASTERN LIFE |! 


Cc. O. MILFORD, INSURANCE COMPANY ORGANIZED 
President 1905 
GREENVILLE SO. CAROLINA 


Southeastern “U. S.” Should Remind You of Us 
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Old Age Pension and Disablement 


Allowance Systems 


Paper Presented at International Congress of Actuaries 
at Stockholm, by Vice-President W. J. Graham 
of the Equitable Life 


One of the important papers pre- 
sented at the ninth international con- 
gress of actuaries at Stockholm, 
Sweden, was written by William J. 
Graham, vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York, on “Old Age Pension 
and Disablement Allowance Schemes, 
Private and Social, in the United 
States.” Mr. Graham was prevented 
from attending the congress and the 
paper was read by D. A. Walker, asso- 
ciate actuary of the company. 


Interviewed on the question in New 
York, Mr. Graham emphasized the 
great impetus given to sound pension- 
ing by the recent action of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey in 
voting $37,000,000 in order to guarantee 
their pension obligations to employees. 
The company had previously set aside 
$10,000,000 to cover obligations to pen- 
sioners actually on the pension roll and 
receiving pension benefits. The addi- 
tional sum was voted to cover so-called 
accrued liabilities for present employees 
not yet on the pension roll. This action 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, Mr. Graham says, is certain to 
center attention of the American busi- 
ness men on the one aspect of industrial 
relations in which it might be claimed 
the American employer is in default. 
The action becomes more significant as 
it supports in a big way similar action 
previously taken by such concerns as 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company, 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, the F. A. O. Schwarz 
Company, the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, the American Chicle Company 
and the General Cable Corporation. 


In Mr. Graham’s address as deliv- 
ered at the Actuarial Congress at 
Stockholm he said that it should be re- 
membered that the present great inter- 
est in industrial pensions in the United 
States is forced by the practical fact 
that thousands of workers who should 
be retired as superannuated are, in lack 
of intelligent retirement schemes, being 
continued on payrolls in industry and in 
public service for full-time jobs they 
can no longer adequately fill and for 
full-time pay they can no longer com- 
pletely earn. This situation, he said, 
has been accentuated by the absorption 
of the individual worker, the agricul- 
turist, the journeyman, the small shop- 
keeper and the trader, into organiza- 
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tions of constantly increasing size 
brought under the control of one man- 
agement. The industrial mass in the 
United States is responsive to public 
opinion, formed and in the process of 
forming, that looks askance at harsh 
treatment of the individual employee. 
Nebulous as is this factor, its solidifica- 
tion is taking on such definite form as 
to promote protection of the individual 
worker by mass measures such as in- 
telligent industrial schemes for group 
pensions, group life insurance and 
group disability insurance. 


Employers of labor, he said, and 
especially the large employer, unable to 
know and to help the employees as in- 
dividuals, are realizing anew the lack 
of good industrial retirement schemes 
and the deficiencies and the unsound fi- 
nancial condition of many of the pres- 
ent pension plans. However, all forms 
of pension benefit to workers are serv- 
ing a useful purpose and any effort to 
insist on the immediate adoption of 
some one entirely sound pension scheme 
to the disregard of schemes not wholly 
sound, would not conserve the best in- 
terest of society or further the cause of 
old age pensions. The first order of 
conservation in old age benefits, as in 
most other things, is to hold on to what 
is good, as a basis for making the good 
better. 


It is estimated that today in indus- 
try, he said, there are not more than 
500 private pension plans sufficiently 
comprehensive in form and covering 
large enough numbers of employees to 
deserve the dignity of being listed as 
industrial pension schemes—and of this 
number few of the plans are on a sound 
financial basis and actuarially solvent. 
But the 500 plans embrace some huge 
aggregations of workers that cause 
these plans to reach to a considerable 
number of the industrial population. 


Employers are realizing, he asserted, 
that a responsible pension plan involves 
definite commitments for the future, 
and that provision should be made for 
adequately meeting such demands. The 
introduction of the contributory idea 
of dividing costs between employer and 
employee has naturally forwarded the 
the cause of contractual pension plans. 
That part of the premium cost con- 
tributed by the employee creates a new 
order of obligation which the employer 
recognizes by contract with the em- 
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ployee. As a result the present trend 
of retirement programs in the United 
States is definitely toward contributory 
contractual plans underwritten by an 
insurance company, or if self-insured, 
otherwise properly funded with a board 
of trustees. 

Discussing the question of participa- 
tion, Mr. Graham said: 

“With reference to participation, it is 
obvious that a non-participating an- 
nuity contract must be arranged at a 
conservative interest rate that will look 
to the long years ahead in which a 
young life now insured may be carried 
under such an annuity contract. This 
means fixing an interest rate to cover 
the next fifty, sixty or seventy years. 
Any endeavor to prophesy an interest 
rate so far ahead is fraught with dan- 
ger and calls for conservatism that 
would fix the interest rate too low to 
compete with interest rates immediate- 
ly available on sound securities such as 
might be had for a self-insured fund. 
Putting the annuities on a participating 
basis to the extent of guaranteeing only 
a conservative interest rate, but allow- 
ing credit for a large part of the excess 
interest rates as currently earned, 
bridges the difficulty and puts life in- 
surance companies in a position to com- 
pete on interest returns. The second 
feature of flexible retiring ages is 
achieved by permitting the funds ac- 
crued to be available for pension re- 
turns at any age from 55 to 70, or even 
older, and for any form of annuity in 
amounts for which they are mathe- 
matical equivalents. 

“Incidentally, the working out of this 
principle of a participating annuity, 
flexible in its terms, both as regards the 
retiring or maturing age and as re- 
gards the particular kind of annuity, 
whether life annuity, refund annuity, 
cash refund or joint and survivor an- 
nuities, is operating to make individual 
forms of such annuity contracts salable 
to individuals as individual policies or 
contracts. The purchase of such con- 
tracts by individuals contributes fur- 
ther to relieve both the industrial pen- 
sion system and the social phases of the 
old age problem by having the indi- 
vidual provide for his own old age. 

“This idea of the individual caring 
for himself is to be borne in mind by 
students of the social insurance prob- 
lem, as being firmly fixed in American 
thought in approaching all forms of so- 
called social insurance proper. Par- 
ticularly is it true where, under a more 
or less benevolent autocracy of the in- 
dustrial group, the worker is assisted 
through group life, group disability, 
group death and dismemberment and 
group annuity contracts, in protecting 
the pay envelope against the threats of 
death, sickness, injury and dependent 
old age.” 
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PREPARED- 
NESS 


The Inter-Southern salesman 
is as completely equipped and 
prepared as the soldier who 
carries everything from a 


needle to a rifle. 


Before he goes into the field 
he has a thorough knowledge 
of the uses of insurance. He 
knows his policies. He also 
takes with him a confidence 
in the friendly cooperation of 
his home office. 


Thorough training for sales- 
manship, followed by daily 
cooperation—these are no- 
table advantages of a company 
large enough to provide 
ample resources, but not too 


large for close contacts. 


Ambitious insurance men 
are invited to write to the 
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A New Way 
to Round Out a Life 
Insurance Problem 


When the NwNL underwriter has shaped up 
a client’s program to provide a clean-up fund, 
a mortgage policy, and educational funds, he 
may find that the family’s income for living 
expenses is too small. 


But that is easily repaired, as he has in his 
kit the Income Indemnity policy. For an annual 
premium of but $50.00, he can provide insurance 
that will increase the family’s income $25 a 
month after the insured’s death until the date 
at which he would have been 65 years old. 


The Income Indemnity Policy provides 
that an income be paid to the beneficiary 
from the date of the insured’s death until 
the time when he would have retired had he 
lived, i. e., age 60, 65 or 70. 


It has no cash surrender values and is 
issued at the same rate for all ages of issue. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


©. J. ARNOLD. parswext 


STRONG~ MinneapolisMinn. ~ LIBERAL 
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Valuing a Stock Life Insur- 
ance Comany 
(Continued from page 3) 


as it would run beyond its first policy 
year. This method produced a ratio 
somewhat more than five to one when 
applied to the business issued and the 
business in force at the end of the pre- 
vious year. 

For companies with group insurance, 
I assumed in general that the overhead 
expense for group insurance was one- 
fifth of that for handling the same 
volume of ordinary. In order to give 
some weight to the number of units in- 
volved, I divided the amounts of group 
insurance by the average amounts of 
ordinary policies and used the result- 
ing figures as the number of units. It 
was then assumed that the expense 
would be one-fifth of that for handling 
a corresponding number and amount of 
ordinary policies. 

Though these assumed relationships 
of overhead expense as between ordi- 
nary and group might not serve satis- 
factorily for analysis of the ordinary 
and group business separately, they are 
sufficiently accurate for an allocation 
between first year’s and renewal on both 
classes of business combined, to be used 
as one of several elements of first year’s 
charges. 

As previously stated, for the busi- 
ness of 1928, I had available the an- 
nual statements of the several com- 
panies, from which I could get the va- 
rious expense items in detail. For 
years prior to 1928, however, I used 
the figures as condensed in the Spec- 
tator Year Books, supplemented by the 
data given in Best’s Life Insurance 
Reports, in which I could identify cer- 
tain direct first year’s expenses and 
allocate them directly. To get the bal- 
ance of the first year’s expenses for 
years prior to 1928, I assumed that the 
renewal overhead expense per policy 
was the same as that developed from 
the 1928 statement, and that the bal- 
ance of the overhead expense, less the 
assumed investment portion, in those 
earlier years was on account of first 
year’s business, except such as was ap- 
parently due to extraordinary causes. 
Any extraordinary expense in a stock 
life insurance company is more apt to 
be on account of first year’s business, 
or on account of stockholders, or on 
account of investments, than on account 
of renewal business, and it is reason- 
able to assume that the renewal over- 
head expense per policy is fairly con- 
stant after a company has been oper- 
ating for several years. 


First Year’s Policy Reserve Liability 


In any calender year the charge for 
first year’s policy reserves are affected 
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by both the issued of the current year 
and of the year previous. My proce- 
dure was to use a composite mean re- 
serve factor for issues of the current 
year, still in force at the end of the 
year, offset by assumed net deferred 
premiums on account of the current 
year’s issues and by first year’s re- 
serves released on account of termina- 
tions of policies issued in the previous 
year, but increased on account of pre- 
vious year’s first-year deferred pre- 
miums paid in the current year. In 
order to determine upon such reserve 
factor and lacking complete data as to 
each company, and in order to have 
some reasonable regard for the effects 
of the current year’s issues and of the 
previous year’s issues, I made certain 
assumptions, as follows: 

First, Distribution by mode of pre- 
mium payment. 


Annual Premium Business.............. 60% 
Semi-Annual Premium Business......... 18% 
Quarter-Annual Premium Business...... 22% 


Second, Distribution according to 


quarter in which issued. 


Issued in First Quarter................. 25 
Issued in Second Quarter............... 27 
Issued in Third Quarter............cces 2214% 
Issued in Fourth Quarter................ 25 


Third, First policy year’s lapses. 
Lapsed at End of: 


2 » 
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Annual ne “3 aa 5.0 5.0 
Semi-Annual Pe 10 3.0 13.0 
Quarter-Annual 12.5 6 2.5 24.0 


3 
(Effecting a First Year Lapse of 10.4% 
of All Business Issued.) 


Fourth, Assumptions as to relative 
volumes of kinds of policies. 

In order to make charges for first 
year’s reserve more nearly correspond- 
ing with the particular class of busi- 
ness done by each company, rather than 
on the rougher assumption of a stand- 
ard reserve factor for all, I developed 
reserve factors corresponding with the 
average first year’s premiums collected. 
As the statement figure of first year’s 
premiums collected included first year’s 
group insurance premiums, if any, I 
deducted from the amount of first year’s 
premiums collected $10 per $1,000 ap- 
plied to the mean amount of group in- 
surance issued in the previous and cur- 
rent calendar years, on the assump- 
tion that it was issued, on the aver- 
age, in the middle of the year on the 
monthly premium basis. The balance 
of first year’s premiums collected was 
then taken as representing the first 
year’s ordinary premiums collected. 
The average ordinary premium per 
$1,000 was then derived on the fore- 
going assumptions as to issue-distri- 
bution and as to first year’s lapses, and 
on the further assumption that the 
first policy year’s mortality cost was 
from $2.50 to $3.00 per $1,000. 

By extensive test I then found what 
combinations of certain selected forms 
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of policy would produce such average 
premium. By this test I used One Year 
and Ten Year Term at age 35, Whole 
Life at age 40, 20 Payment Life at 
age 35, 20 Year Endowment at age 30 
and miscellaneous limited payment life 
and endowment at ages 35 and 40. 
Combined reserve factors, according to 
each company’s reserve standard, were 
then used, corresponding with the com- 
bination of Kinds of Policies reflected 
by such average ordinary premium col- 
lected. 

Other Assumptions: 

That 70 per cent of the first year’s 
total and permanent disability pre- 
miums and of the accidental death 
benefit premiums would be required for 
first year’s claims and reserves under 
those benefits. 

That 70 per cent of the first year’s 
reinsurance premiums paid would rep- 
resent first year’s claims recoverable 
under reinsurance and the first year’s 
reinsurance reserve credit. 

For the companies with group insur- 
ance, that $7.00 per $1,000 of group 
insurance issued would cover first 
year’s group claims and any reserve 
liability to set up therefor. 


Average Yearly Earning per $1,000 of 
Renewed Insurance 


To get each year’s renewal per $1,000 
the resulting renewal insurance profits 
developed as heretofore explained were 
divided by an amount of insurance rep- 
resenting the renewal business contin- 
ued as such for a year. This divisor 
was taken as the amount of insurance 
in force at the end of the previous year, 
less one-half of the amount of insur- 
ance issued in that previous year (with 
adjustment for any bulk reinsurance) 
so as to approximate to the amount 
of renewal business which would be 
producing profit for a full year, and to 
minimize the effects of fluctuations in 
the proportions of new business issued. 

The average yearly earnings per 
$1,000 of renewed insurance are the 
arithmetical averages of such yearly 
profits per $1,000 renewal insurance 
for the five years 1924 to 1928. For 
some of the companies, however, where 
the figures for the earlier years were 
unreliable, or obviously inconsistent, or 
where apparently some radical changes 
of operation had recently been effected, 
the average is for less than the five 
years, reflecting the experience under 
the most recent methods of operation. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the so-called renewal insurance 
profits involve the profit, or loss, on 
any annuity or any accident and health 
business. In other words, the profits 
or losses derived were not all directly 
due to the renewal life insurance. It 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Modern Protection 


In accordance with its progressive plan 
for up to the minute service to policy- 
holders and agents, the United Life and Ac- 
cident Insurance Company 


ANNOUNCES 


a new line of Juvenile policies which will be 
issued from birth to age fourteen on either short 
or long term endowments, including twenty 
payment endowment at age 85. Additional bene- 
fits are also issued with these contracts which 
provide for waiver of premium in the event of 
death or total and permanent disability of the 
premium payor. 


For complete information write direct ... and 
directly. 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice-President 


UNITED LIFE and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


Originators of Life and Accident Insurance United 
in One Policy 
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Valuing a Stock Life Insur- 
ance Company 
(Continued from page 17) 


seems likely, however, that the future 
effect, or relation, of such other profits 
or losses to the renewal life business 
will be as in the past, particularly as 
in most cases those classes of business 
are merely adjuncts of the major life 
insurance business. 

Incidentally several of the companies 
doing an accident and health business 
did not show separately the profit or 
loss therefrom. With few exceptions 
the resulting profit factors per $1,000 


renewal insurance changed only slight-- 


ly whether the profit or loss from the 
accident and health and/or from the 
annuity business were included or not. 
In a few cases the inclusion of the ac- 
cident and health business was suffi- 
cient to change the renewal profit rate 
by as much as 10 per cent, but as that 
effect was fairly constant throughout 
the period, there was justification for 
including that element in the renewal 
insurance profit factor, because the aim 
was to get a profit factor which could 
be related to some function in the fu- 
ture which would reproduce results 
corresponding with those in the past. 

It will be seen from the column of 
average Yearly Earnings per $1,000 
of renewed insurance that the size of 
the company, as measured by the 
amount of insurance in force, has little, 
if any, effect upon the rate of renewal 
profit. On the average, companies with 
the largest volumes of business seem 
to show rates somewhat less than com- 
panies of somewhat smaller size. Sev- 
eral of the largest companies have a 
large proportion of group insurance, 
on which a lower rate of profit is earned 
than on ordinary insurance. Some of 
these largest companies also. charge 
lower ordinary premiums with conse- 
quently little, or no, profit from any 
expense element in the premium. Some 
of the medium and smaller sized com- 
panies apparently earn higher rates of 
interest on investments than some of 
the largest companies. Though the 
largest companies are among the old- 
est, all the smallest companies listed 
are not the youngest. Some of the 
companies in! the smallest volume 
groups have been in business for many 
years. 

The renewal profit rates for none of 
the companies showed any definite ten- 
dency during the five year period to 
increase or decrease as a company be- 
came older, and comparison of the 
earning rates of old and young com- 
panies indicated further that the age 
of the company does not affect the size 
of the rate. As was to be expected, 
the rates for some companies showed 
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considerable fluctuation from year to 
year, reflecting merely “chance fluctua- 
tions” in the experience. Of course, 
the larger companies showed more uni- 
form rates of renewal profits from year 
to year than the others, their volume 
apparently being sufficiently great to 
permit the “law of averages” to oper- 
ate more effectively. 

In the early years of the insurance, 
the largest element of profit is that on 
account of mortality and other bene- 
fit claims being less than those provided 
for in the premiums and in the re- 
serves. The maximum mortality and 
other claim profits per $1,000 of in- 
surance are about $5.00 to $6.00 per 
$1,000 in the earliest years of the in- 
surance. As time goes on and the av- 
erage reserves increase, excess interest, 
i.e., interest earned in excess of that 
required to maintain reserves, plays a 
larger part. After a few years the 
profits on account of excess interest 
earnings increase faster than the de- 
crease in the profits from mortality and 
other contingencies insured against. 

The approachable maximum (never 
attainable on the average business in 
force) of excess interest profits is such 
percentage of $1,000 as is equal to the 
excess of the realized interest earning 
rate over the basic interest rate; thus, 
if the actual interest earning is 5 per 
cent and the basic interest rate is 3% 
per cent, the excess interest rate, of 
1% per cent, applied to the approach- 
able maximum reserve, $1,000 per 
$1,000 of insurance, means an ap- 
proachable maximum interest profit of 
$15 per $1,000 of insurance. With an ex- 
cess interest rate of 2 per cent the ap- 
proachable maximum interest profit 
would be $20.00 per $1,000 of insur- 
ance. Of course, no company can ex- 
perience such approachable maximum 
excess interest profit, as the reserve 
on all the business would never equal 
the face amount of the insurance. This 
comparison of the approachable maxi- 
mum “claim” profit and the approach- 
able maximum interest profit indicate 
the relative effects of those two ele- 
ments. 

Several companies show a renewal 
profit rate of between $7.00 and $8.00 
per $1,000. Though it seemed incon- 
ceivable that any company could main- 
tain an average earning of as much 
as $7.00 per $1,000, careful analysis of 
the data available failed to reveal any 
error, and so the rates are presented 
as developed. Some of the companies 
with the lowest renewal profit rates 
are in effect mutual companies, the low 
rate resulting because of excluding the 
profits allocated as dividends to policy- 
holders. In some of the others, the 
low rates indicate the poor type of in- 
surance, much of it previously taken 
over from other companies, together 
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with other features of poor manage- 
ment. The range in the rates shows 
that no standard rate of profit applies, 
and the assumption thereof as to any 
particular company is valueless or mis- 
leading. 

These renewal profit rates are pre- 
sented as representing the probable 
profits on renewal business in the 
future based upon the experience in the 
years 1924 to 1928, inclusive, with the 
exceptions heretofore noted. 

I wish to emphasize that the factor 
reflects the profits on the class of busi- 
ness done by each company. In con- 
sidering a reinsurance or a purchase 
of the stock, the aggregate profits on 
the class of business being done by the 
company must be considered. In the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, it 
is reasonable to expect that the com- 
pany will continue to do that class of 
business. Any change in policy which 
might be effected in the future cannot 
be measured, unless, of course, plans 
for such changes have been definitely 
announced or indicated by the opera- 
tions during the recent past. 


Persistency Rate 


The volume of business on the books 
of the company, if not augmented each 
year by new issues, will, of course, de- 
crease from year to year through all 
forms of termination, such as lapses, 
surrenders, deaths, term expiries and 
endowment maturities. Therefore, if 
the business on the books of the com- 
pany be bought, or reinsured, the buyer 
is purchasing a property of diminish- 
ing value, or one which will produce 
diminishing returns as time goes on. 
Hence, for arriving at a value therefor, 
it is necessary to measure the effect 
of that diminishing element. After 
study of the experience of certain com- 
panies, I derived the persistency rates 
given in the second column of the tabu- 
lation. My study led me to establish 
10 per cent as the standard termina- 
tion rate applying to renewal busi- 
ness. Deviations from this standard 
termination rate were then determined 
by finding for each company the rela- 
tionship, of the ratio of increase in 
outstanding insurance to the amount 
of insurance issued, to the correspond- 
ing ratio for the companies which I 
knew to have a termination rate of 10 
per cent. 


(Continued in the next issue of THE 
SPECTATOR) 
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JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS | 
atte: TTL HASSINGER: Vice President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCH.BALD KEMP, 2d Vie Protect 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY i 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS —_— 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 

$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 Al 

HOY TTT ine GLAS TEAM, Vestas _ ancmmnrs SE LR 
THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. Ne 
$ 6,252,740  $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 A 

NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 

. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL BASSETT, President i JOHN KAY, Vice-President , 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ‘Vice-Pres’t Str 
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Cc 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ‘Vice-Pres’t I 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. tiri 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,600 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 ret 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board are 
bites NOH. HASSINGER Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ViewPres't the 
CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. offi 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,600 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 es 
CMOHN KAY. View Prosidect oA. HL HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ae” Co: 
. CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE Co. - 
$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 N. 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, P. NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board ; ; ha: 
"AH. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24" ViesPret on 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO, . 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 tie 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President ilies hideamigiinaicabaiagt S. WM. ‘BURTON, Vice-President | 
SET Viste MONT Vig rte AP TANT Yt 8 dee te Seg a 
"METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. . 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 & 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 bj 
ci w. FEIGENSPAN, President ee eee Nery W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President | : 
AH HASSINGER, Sie WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President of 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. th 
|| $14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 ~—$ ‘2,528,203 — $ _ 5,028,203 : 
} | TOTAL NET PREMIUMS M 
I 
| $49,400,938 
| “WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT _ PACIFIC DEPARTMENT” c 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place San Francisco, California P 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 60 Sansome Street : 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers n 
H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers tl 
JAMES SMITH FRED, W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL . 
LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS. LOYAL ~ ' 
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Albert Conway Retires 
From Post 





New York Superintendent 
Appointed to Judgeship by 
Gov. Roosevelt 





Brilliant Record 





Strict Administrator but Believed 
Companies Should Settle Their 
Own Problems 


Friends of Albert Conway, the re- 
tiring superintendent of insurance of 
New York—and he has many—as well 
as insurance men the country over, who 
are conversant with his record during 
the year and a half he has held the 
office, regret that he is leaving a posi- 
tion where he so thoroughly has dem- 
onstrated his ability. In naming Mr. 
Conway to succeed the discredited 
Judge W. Bernard Vause, resigned, to 
be County Judge of King’s County, 
N. Y., Governor Roosevelt of New York 
has without question considered not 
only Mr. Conway’s widely recognized 
standing as a lawyer but also the splen- 
did work he has accomplished as insur- 
ance commissioner. 

I dropped into Mr. Conway’s office 
at 110 John Street, Friday afternoon, 
but had little hope that I would be 
able to see him for his outer office was 
by no means empty of others who were 
there for the same purpose. Unfortu- 
nately for me, they had got there ahead 
of me and it already was rot far from 
the hour which is know as closing time. 

I had seen the superintendent the 
week before in Chicago where he as a 
member of the acquisition cost com- 
mittee of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, listened to 
the arguments of insurance men on the 
questions of whether or not the fire and 
casualty insurance companies were 
paying too much to secure their busi- 
ness. No one could have taken in bet- 
ter humor than did he some of the re- 
marks made from the floor to the effect 
that neither he nor any other state in- 
surance commissioner should have any- 
thing to say as to what the rates and 
commissions should be. One tribute, 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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Harold F. Mills Takes Over 
Aetna’s Pacific Dept. 





Successor to Late Frederic H. 
Rhoades Has Been Assistant 
Manager Since 1923 


Appointment of Harold F. Mills as 
manager of the Pacific Coast depart- 
ment of the Aitna Insurance Company 
and the World Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company was announced today by 
President Ralph B. Ives. Mr. Mills 
will succeed Frederic H. Rhoades, who 
died suddenly in his San Francisco of- 
fice on June 13. 

Mr. Mills has been assistant manager 
of the Pacific department since 1923. 
He was born in New Zealand in 1880 
and was educated in the grammar and 
high schools in Sonoma County, Cali- 
fornia. His insurance career began in 
San Francisco in 1898 when he entered 
the office of the Pennsylvania Fire. 

While thus engaged Mr. Mills also 
found time to study law, and in 1904 he 
was admitted to the California bar. At 
this time he seriously considered taking 
up the legal profession, but decided to 
remain in the insurance business. In 
1906 he accepted a position as chief 
clerk in the Pacific department of the 
Phenix of Brooklyn. He entered the 
service of the Afttna in 1912. 





No truce Hoped for 
in Missouri 





Missouri Business Groups 
Affronted at Action of 
Stock Companies 


Long Fight Predicted 





Attorney General Files Motion 
to Dismiss Order Restrain- 
ing Supt. Thompson 

St. Louis, Mo.—June 24.—Attorney 
General Stratton Shartel of Missouri, 
late on June 18 filed a new motion with 
the United States District Court in 
Jefferson City asking for a dismissal 
of the temporary restraining order un- 
der which 157 companies have advanced 
their fire, hail, windstorm and lightning 
insurance rates 16 2/3 per cent effec- 
tive on June 1. General Shartel con- 
tends that the companies have not yet 
fulfilled their obligation to pay policy- 
holders the 10 per cent refund due un- 
der the Hyde order of October, 1922, 
sustained by the State and federal 
courts, and hence did not come into 
court with clean hands. 

This latest legal step by the Missouri 
official indicates that all hope for a 
peaceful settlement of the new rate con- 
troversy is passed and that so far as 
the State administration is concerned 
it is a war to the last ditch. The pres- 
ent fight is certain to surpass in bit- 
terness the eight-year struggle in which 
the Missouri Department finally won a 
complete legal victory so far as the 
Hyde 10 per cent reduction order was 
concerned. 

Powerful Missouri business interests 
that attempted to work out a peaceful 
adjustment of the present controversy 
have interpreted the flat rejection made 
by the companies at their New York 
conference as a direct affront to the 
State, and this feeling, whether fair or 
not, is sure to react unfavorably to 
stock insurance in all forms of cover- 
age. It is certain that large lines will 
be placed with reciprocal and mutual 
organizations instead of with stock 
companies as heretofore. 

Editorial reaction on the whole has 
been very unfavorable to the stock in- 
surance companies. 
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CORROON 
& 


REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 


AMERICAN E QuitTasiE ASSURANCE 
CompPpaANy OF New York 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 
Bronx Fire INSuRANCE ComMPANY 
OF THE City oF New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





BROOKLYN Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 
GLose INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 
INDEPENDENCE FirE INSURANCE 
ComPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 
INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 
JEFFERSON Fire INSURANCE Co. 
Newark, N. J. 

Capital, $400,000.00 





KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New YorkK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





Liserty BELL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





New YorK Fire INSuRANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,060.00 





Repus.ic Fire INSurRANCE CoMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated 1871) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 
SYLVANIA INSURANCE Con PANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,500,000.00 











A Fair Basis 


WE HAVE attempted in our advertising to give 

agents an idea of the principles that guide the 
Corroon & Reynolds’ organization and the com- 
panies included in it. We have pointed out that 
these companies are agency-minded; that they show 
consideration for the problems of the producer and 
extend full co-operation in solving them. 


This attitude is a natural one, since the Corroon 
& Reynolds’ Group is headed by men who are them- 
selves former producers and have confidence, there- 
fore, in the American Agency System. 


In response many agents have taken on represen- 
tation of Corroon & Reynolds’ companies. More- 
over, they have adopted a familiar way of referring 
to this Group, namely, “C. & R.”” Some who do not 
represent any of our companies have written to ex- 
press appreciation of our position. 


That spirit of friendliness and confidence has been 
gratifying. We like to do business on a human basis. 
For, after all, insurance zs a humanitarian business, 
the many sharing the losses of a few. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


92 William Street NewYork, N. Y. 
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Commissions Always 
Bone of Contention 


Clyde B. Smith, President of 
N. A. I. A., Asserts at 
_ Cost Hearing 











Calls Term a Misnomer 





‘Thinks Uniform Country-Wide 
Scale Would Amount to 
Confiscation 


Clyde B. Smith, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
spoke for the association before the 
acquisition cost committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners at the hearing on Friday, 
June 13, at Chicago. Mr. Smith, in 
part, spoke as follows: 

This subject of commissions is one 
that has always been with us and one 
that I believe always will be a bone of 
contention. I have been in the business 
for a quarter of a century and not one 
of my clients has ever asked me what 
part of the premium dollar I received 
for the service rendered. In reality, 
the term commission is a misnomer; 
that part of the premium received by 
an agent is a service charge—nothing 
more, nothing less—a charge that is 
earned if the recipient has given his 
client the service that should go with 
the insurance premium. 

A uniform rate of commission is an 
impossibility due to the wide variance 
in conditions throughout the country. 
In one State the agent may be an in- 
dividual producer. In another, he is 
in reality a general agent receiving his 
business through brokers and solicitors. 

In some cities conditions are as they 
have been for years and they cannot be 
changed in actual practice. Theoret- 
ically they may be revamped, but actu- 
ally you cannot change them without 
hardship to the many men who have 
invested not only their money but a 
lifetime of effort in a business that 
they have hoped to hand down to their 
posterity. If a uniform scale of com- 
mission were to be adopted country- 
wide it would amount, in a great many 
instances, to confiscation. I do not be- 
lieve there is any desire to bring this 
about. 

I have never been able to understand 
why any agent is not entitled to re- 
ceive a portion of the profits made by 
the companies through his good judg- 
ment. In most sections every agent 
received the same recompense, it mat- 
ters not if he writes anything with a 
premium attached or if he selects the 
business as he would if he were paying 
the losses himself. 
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Harold Jackson Opens Under- 
writing Agency 

Harold Jackson, former vice-presi- 
dent of the William H. McGee Com- 
pany, and widely known in marine in- 
surance circles, has formed a company 
of his own, the Harold Jackson Com- 
pany, Inc., of 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York City. The new company will 
represent the Camden Fire Insurance 
Association as general agent, writing 
inland marine lines as well as all risks 
and floaters. In addition it will have 
the New York City agency for ocean 
and inland marine lines for the Anchor 
Insurance Company of Providence, 
RE. 


Mr. Jackson is well known both in the 
United States and in England. Follow- 
ing the cessation of his service as major 
with the Royal Air Force during the 
war, he came to this country and was 
associated with the William H. McGee 
Company until his recent resignation. 


Texas Official Joins Globe & 
Rutgers 


AUSTIN, TEX., June 24.—Kingston 
Pickford, for 13 years chief rater and 
actuary of the Texas State Insurance 
Department, has resigned to become 
special agent for the Globe & Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company of New York, 
with Texas headquarters at Dallas. 

T. H. Henderson has been advanced 
to the position of chief actuary and 
office manager of the State Fire In- 
surance Department; D. B. Dupriest 
has been made chief rate clerk, Guy 
E. Wortham, chief oil rater, and John 
F. Teer, chief field rate clerk. 


Polk Heads Texas Agents 


AUSTIN, TEX., June 23.—E. M. Polk 
of Corsicana has been elected presi- 
dent of the Texas Association of In- 
surance Agents and C. H. Walton of 
Forth Worth, vice-president, through 
a referendum to the directors of the 
organization. 

A banquet was tendered Mr. Polk 
at Forth Worth, following his election, 
which was attended by some 65 repre- 
sentative insurance men of Forth 
Worth and _ surrounding territory. 
Jess Johnson, president of the Fort 
Worth Insurance Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation was toastmaster. 


Travelers Fire Appointment 


The appointment of Frank S. Sather 
as manager in the States of Minnesota 
and North Dakota, effective June 16, 
has been announced by the Travelers 
Fire Insurance Company. Mr. Sather 
will have his headquarters in the Min- 
neapolis branch office of the Travelers. 
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New Rate Schedule 
Now in Effect in N.Y. 


Auto Fire and Theft Cov- 
erages Affected in Ap- 
proved Change 











$850,000 Savings Expected 





Conway Cites Changes as Mirror 
of Improving Conditions; 
Theft Rates 14% Lower 


With the level practically unchanged 
regarding fire insurance rates, but con- 
siderably reduced as regards theft cov- 
erage, the revised rate schedule for 
automobile fire and theft insurance ap- 
plicable to risks in the State of New 
York has been filed by the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association 
and formally approved by the Insurance 
Department. The theft coverages have 
been reduced some 14 per cent below the 
rates which the association filed on May 
19, and which were rejected by the In- 
surance Department because that body 
believed the experience did not justify 
the level proposed. The new rates went 
into effect Monday for all new and re- 
newed policies, provision being made 
that existing policies shall not be can- 
celled or rebated on a pro rata basis 
to take advantage of the new rates. 
The revision is expected to result in a 
saving of $850,000 a year to insured 
automobile owners in the State. 

In a formal statement issued from 
the Insurance Department concerning 
the new schedule, Albert Conway, State 
Superintendent of Insurance, said: 
“Coming after a large decrease in the 
rates about a year ago these reductions 
which are 30 per cent for Schedule A, 
35 per cent for Schedule B, and 15 per 
cent for Schedule C, are a reflection of 
improving conditions which it is hoped 
will continue. 

“Schedule A includes Buffalo subur- 
ban, Elmira, Jamestown, Kingston, Os- 
sining, Yonkers, Rome, Suffolk County, 
Syracuse suburban, Utica, Watertown 
and that portion of the State which is 
unclassified and is called the remainder 
of the State. 

“Schedule B includes Buffalo, Nassau 


County, Niagara Falls, Rochester, 
Rochester suburban, Staten Island and 
Syracuse. 


“Schedule D includes Albany, Am- 
sterdam, Gloversville, Schenectady and 
Troy. 

“These reductions amount to approxi- 
mately $500,000 in Schedule A, $310,000 
Schedule B and $37,000 in Schedule D, 
a total of $847,000.” 

The average reduction on the whole 
is 14 per cent. 
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Philadelphia Agents 
Rapidly Organize 





Association Expects 100 Per 
Cent Enrollment of 
Producers 


Only Three Weeks Old 








Already a Member of State Body; 
Larger Agencies Are Among 
Enthusiastic Members 


PHILADELPHIA, June 24.—Although 
less than three weeks old, the Philadel- 
phia Insurance Agents’ Association is 
working toward its goal of a 100 per 
cent enrollment of Philadelphia fire in- 
surance agencies with progress that 
has surprised its organizers. The or- 
ganization meeting was held on June 6, 
and the association has already been 
accepted in the State agents’ associa- 
tion, which gives it affiliation with the 
National group. 

The association was organized with 
a membership purposely limited for 
expedition of the organization plans. 
Its sponsors worked on a theory that a 
small group could organize more thor- 
oughly than if an effort would be made 
to include all the Philadelphia agents 
at the first meeting. 


But since the organization was com- 
pleted, and the articles of incorporation 
granted, the larger agencies, one by 
one, have come into the organization 
and, Howard W. Kenney, secretary- 
treasurer, announced today that prac- 
tically all of the larger Philadelphia 
agencies were now enrolled. 


“We will have a 100 per cent repre- 
sentation,” Mr. Kenny said, “as soon 
as I have found time to send out let- 
ters inviting those not already in to 
join.” 

The purposes of the organization, he 
said, as set forth also in the articles of 
incorporation are to “encourage and 
foster good will, harmony and co-opera- 
ation; to establish and enforce rules 
for the conduct of the business of fire 
insurance, to protect and safeguard the 
insuring public against the difficulties 
and defects arising through the in- 
correct, careless and unethical writing 
of policy forms and endorsements; to 
encourage and support the adoption of 
measures designed to reduce fire waste 
by the improvement of the physical 
and the elimination of the moral haz- 
ard, and generally to do those things 
which will maintain and elevate the in- 
dividual and professional standard of 
the insurance business and _ secure, 
through honorable service the con- 
fidence of the insuring public.” 


Fire Insurance 


Many Carriers Retire from 
Michigan in 1930 


Commissioner’s Report Shows 14 
Companies Have Withdrawn 
Since January 1 


LANSING, MICH., June 24.—Carriers 
have been discontinuing operations in 





Michigan at rather a rapid rate during. 


the period since Jan. 1, 1930, according 
to information contained in the 1930 
report of Commissioner Charles D. Liv- 
ingston to Gov. Fred W. Green. Opera- 
tions during 1929, of course, are con- 
sidered in the statistical exhibits in the 
report but data on withdrawals and ad- 
missions was included up until some- 
















time in May when the final copy was 
sent to the printer. 

The report shows that 14 carriers 
have ceased to do business in the State 
since the year began while only 16 with- 
drew during all of 1929. The admis- 
sions so far this year, according to the 
report, totaled only 7 while those for 
1929 totaled 41. There have also been 
two receiverships since an. 1, although 
only one is included in the report. These 
defunct carriers are an auto reciprocal 
at Muskegon and an auto mutual at 
Battle Creek. 

In the majority of cases, department 
officials say, the withdrawals were vol- 
untary, in several instances due to re- 
insurance arrangements. 








VURBAIN 


GNIE ANo 
comes PiASSU RANCES ONY Age 





CONTRE LINCENDIE 
FOUNDED 1836 


Urbaine Fire 
Insurance Co. 


Paris, France 


This company is now trans- 


acting 


a Fire Reinsurance 


business only. 


Contracts 


arranged that 


actually give the relief of 
liability which reinsurance 
represents. 


Sound, 


substantial, con- 


servative. 


FESTER, FOTHERGILL - HARTUNG 


United States Manag 


10 William St. 


New pie City 
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Opposes Automobile Fleet 
Rate Privileges 





Associated Companies’ Head Says 
Business Cars Frequently Have 
Greater Accident Exposure 


President C. W. Fellows, of the Asso- 
ciated Indemnity Corporation and the 
Associated Fire & Marine Insurance 
Companies of San Francisco, in a let- 
ter to the California Association of In- 
surance Agents, states that his com- 
panies have always been opposed to the 
practice of allowing lower rates for the 
so-called group or fleet automobile in- 
surance business. 

“At present,” said President Fellows, 
“we are adhering strictly to the -spirit 
of the rule of the Insurance Credit 
Clearing Association, in fact, we have 
frequently declined to quote discounts 
even where the prescribed conditions 
obtain. 

“In general, our fleet business is very 
restricted, as I have never seen any 
good reason why a fleet of cars, such 
as salesman’s cars for instance, should 
be entitled to a lower rate than charged 


Huskinson Retires from Illinois 
Department 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 23.—George Hus- 
kinson, who has been Superintendent of 
Insurance in Illinois for several years, 
on Monday tendered his resignation to 
Governor Louis L. Emmerson, to be 
effective July 1. Mr. Huskinson is the 
oldest employee in the Insurance De- 
partment. He will be succeeded by 
Harry W. Hansen, who now is director 
of trade and commerce. 








for my own car which stands in a gar- 
age most of the time. It has always 
seemed to me that cars used continually 
in business (and often for pleasure at 
night as well) represent a far greater 
exposure to accident than those used 
almost entirely for pleasure driving. 
The rate level is already disturbed by 
the discounting of fleets actually owned 
by firms and corporations and I agree 
heartily in the belief of your executive 
committee that any extension of this 
disturbance can readily have serious 
reactions resulting from public inter- 
est.” 


Albert Conway Retires from N. Y. 


Superintendency 
(Concluded from page 21) 


paid him by the representative of cer- 
tain New York brokers associations 
said, in part, “The Honorable Albert 
Conway, the present superintendent of 
insurance, in the short time that he has 
been in office, has convinced us that he 
is an intellectual political economist of 
the idealistic type. He is made of the 
stuff of which are molded the leaders 
of the world. His analytical mind and 
power to visualize have the quality and 
prophetic vision of a genius. His atti- 
tude to the insurance world is that it 
is much better for all elements of the 
insurance fraternity to settle our own 
problems among ourselves, instead of 
running for a policeman every time we 
see something done that is wrong. He 
feels that the conference table can do 
more for insurance companies and 
brokers than the dicta of governmental 
authority.” 

But in spite of the others waiting to 
see him, Mr. Conway gave me a few 
minutes. I asked him how he had liked 
being the insurance commissioner of 
the greatest State in the Union. He 
replied simply: “I loved it.” 

I said I supposed that since he was 
almost immediately to take up the 
duties of his new position he would not 
be among those present at the annual 
meeting of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners to be held 
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Sept. 8, 9 and 10 at Hartford. That is, 
it need hardly be added, one of the most 
enjoyable gatherings that marks the 
annual business and social get-togethers 
among insurance men. “Try and keep 
me away,” he said, so it seems by no 
means impossible that added to the 
other attractions of this year’s confer- 
ence will be the presence of the former 
superintendent of insurance of New 
York. 

Mr. Conway is a young man. He was 
born in Brooklyn forty years ago. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from St. John’s 
College and Fordham University he 
was for two years a lecturer at the 
Brooklyn Law School of St. Lawrence 
University. He was elected presi- 
dent of the Emerald Society five years 
ago and he also served as chairman of 
the Democratic Law Committee of 
Kings County. In 1928 he ran on the 
New York State Democratic ticket for 
attorney general. Attorney General 
Ward defeated him by a small margin. 
Following his appointment by Governor 
Roosevelt as superintendent of insur- 
ance he was very active in combating 
such things as the bail bond and surety 
evils and in preventing corporations at- 
tempting to do an insurance business 
without license as well as carrying out 
the liquidation of insurance and surety 
corporations ordered by the courts. 
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Home of N. Y. Fieldmen 
Profit by Round-Up 





Eastern and Canadian Groups 
Meet with Executive Staff at 
Niagara Falls 


All the field men in the eastern divi- 
sion and Canada, representing the vari- 
ous companies comprising the Home of 
New York group, met in Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., last week. There were approxi- 
mately 150 field men present and about 
thirty executives, led by President 
Kurth, from the New York office. In 
addition to Mr. Kurth, the following 
were among those representing head- 
quarters: Frank E. Burke, Harold V. 
Smith, Vincent P. Wyatt, Norman R. 
Moray, John A. Diemand, William 
Quaid, B. B. Weaver and John Forres- 
tel. 

The first meeting was called to order, 
by Chairman Harold V. Smith at 10:30 
Wednesday morning. After a general 
introduction, Vice-President Burke wel- 
comed the field men on behalf of the of- 
ficials.: From then on there was a full 
program of twenty-minute talks by of- 
ficers and department heads, inter- 
spersed with comments, and questions 
by the fieldmen. ve 

Especial interest was evidenced in the 
talks on casualty insurance by the of- 
ficials of The Home Indemnity Com- 
pany. i 





T impire State 
surance aa 


of Worertown: 


New Policies 


Busy industrial execu- 
tives expect their local 
agents to keep them 
posted on recent insur- 
ance developments. 


It is one of the principa’ 
functions of companies, 
and agents as well, to be 
alert to this situation and 
to keep sensitive to the 
needs and demands of 
the public. 
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EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, 


INC. 


75 FULTON STREET 
Successors to HENRY W. IVES & CO. 


















CASUALTY EXCESS & REINSURANCE 


of Chicago, Illinois 
and 


ASSOCIATED REINSURERS 


ASSETS OVER $30,000,000 


ONE OF THE STRONGEST CASUALTY 
EXCESS REINSURANCE GROUPS 


BROKERS ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Inquiries Invited 


Telephone 
BEEkman 6727 


JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. 
Resident Manager 


SECURITY MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 


















FIRE RE-INSURANCE 





Treaty and Facultative 





Re-Insurance Corporation 


of America 


60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 





TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1930 
$2,289,358.52 





DIVISION OFFICES 


Western Department Pacific Coast Department 
172 W. Jackson Boulevard 114 Sansome Street 
Chicage, Illinois San Francisco, California 
Southeast Department 
Hart Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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News of San Francisco and the Coast 


GENTS located in Marin County, 
California, where hundreds of 
commuting employees of companies re- 
side, have organized to demand that 
these employees be prohibited from 
soliciting insurance in that territory 
on full agency commission basis. The 
established local agents declare that 
San Francisco brokers and company 
employees are disturbing their busi- 
ness and creating a condition that is 
causing them considerable loss. While 
they did not announce what steps they 
would take to stop the practice, it is 
expected they will appeal, through the 
Marin County Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, direct to the companies 
they represent. 





Oregon Report 


Recommending that the present law 
of the State of Oregon be amended in 
regard to the payment of the examina- 
tion costs by domestic companies and 
also as regards the guarantee deposit 
requirement, Clare A. Lee, Commis- 
sioner of Insurance of the State of 
Oregon, closed his annual report to 
Governor A. W. Norblad. The com- 
missioner would have the law amended 
which requires certain classes of in- 
surance to deposit $25,000 with the 
State as a guarantee of good faith and 
for the protection of the policyholders 
as a condition precedent to the issuance 
of a license to transact business in the 
State, so as to include all classes of 
insurance. Also domestic companies, 
which are now exempted from pay- 
ment of the annual net premium tax, 
would be compelled to pay the cost of 
compulsory examinations the same as 
foreign companies. 

The report shows that 601 insurance 
companies transacting all lines of busi- 
ness in the State collected over forty 
millions of dollars in premiums and 
fees during the calendar year 1929 and 
paid out losses totaling nearly twenty 
millions of dollars, besides other mil- 
lions paid in commission to 18,892 
licensed insurance agents in the State. 





New Earthquake Carrier 


Making its entry into the insurance 
field with a company to write earth- 
quake insurance exclusively, the Insur- 
ance Companies Corporation, Ltd., has 
been formed in Los Angeles as the 
nucleus of a group of insurance com- 
panies, for which the parent company 
will act as holding concern. Ed G. 
Doerfler, formerly president of the 
Globe National Fire, and underwrit- 
ing manager of the Inter-Ocean Re- 
insurance of Iowa,.is president of the 


The earthquake field was chosen for 
the corporation’s opening venture be- 
cause of the high premium rates pre- 
vailing in that field, although losses 
during the fourteen years the insur- 
ance has been written in California 
have been nominal, except during 1925 
and 1927, the years of the Santa Bar- 
bara and El Centro earthquakes. Ag- 
gregate losses during the period have 
amounted to only $1,183,678, or 9.8 
per cent of the premiums. 


The Insurance Companies Corpora- 
tion plans to organize also a fire com- 
pany, a fire reinsurance company, a 
casualty company, an automobile com- 
pany, and a life insurance company. 
It is now offering publicly an issue of 
60,000 shares of 6 per cent cumulative 
participating Class A stock at $34 a 
share. The stock is preferred as to 
dividends up to 6 per cent, and in case 
of liquidation up to $34 per share, plus 
accrued dividends and 25 per cent of 

- net profits remaining. 


27 
National Board “Talkie” 


A two-reel talking picture illustrat- 
ing modern methods of fire depart- 
ment and salvage methods, is being 
produced by the Metropolitan Sound 
Studios, at Hollywood, under the spon- 
sorship of the National Board of 
Underwriters. The film is planned as 
the first of a series of pictures which 
will cover every phase of fire fighting 
and prevention. Funds for the produc- 
tion, which is being made for use in 
the educational program of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Chiefs, 
are being contributed by various or- 
ganizations interested in fire prevention 
and safety measures. 

Scenes made in factories, ware- 
houses and residences will show how 
the salvage company works in close 
cooperation with the fire department 
and fire prevention authorities in pro- 
tecting property from possible damage 
through smoke, fire and water. Other 
scenes will portray the contrast be- 
tween fires where no salvage methods 
were employed, and those where the 
salvage company was in operation. 
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HOW’S BUSINESS 7? 
GOING TO BE NEXT MONTH @ 


CHARTED BY UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


HIRTY-FOUR ECONOMIC EX- 


ERTS — ITORS O USI- > ° ° . 
at aoe rome Si BY Business needs the confidence of the point, with the summer months given to 
THE United Business Pub- entire country much more than it needs further adjustment between supply and de- A 
lishers, Inc.— HERE PRESENT A leadership. Hope of hitching its return to mand. Desire, potent influence that it may 
Pe ee ee ee the star of any single industry must be be, has proven that its real effectiveness 
COURSE OF BUSINESS DURING ° ° at ° ° 
cnet eaten ob autn, canes replaced with individual energy all along _ is entirely dependent upon employment and 
the line. the wage envelope. 


MENT AND OTHER RECORDS PRO- 


VIDB YOU WITH HISTORY OF . ° . ° 
Indications are that lower retail prices 


RECENT MONTHS. THIS BOARD Money, even though garbed in low cut . : 
OF EXPERTS DEALS ONLY WITH rates, seems to make little winning appeal. re moving goods, and that inventories, 
THE FUTURE. ITS OPINIONS Business men, now fully aware that the that were higher than was thought, are 
ARB BASED ON CLOSE CONTACT depression is widespread, hesitate to com- 8Yadually being diminished. The increased * 


WITH THE MORE THAN 400,000 
SUBSCRIBERS REACHED BY 


consumption of gasoline and continued 


mit themselves by borrowing for any but . 
highway congestion indicate that there has 


THEIR PUBLICATIONS IN FAR- the :most immediate needs. Construction, 
FLUNG FIELDS OF RETAILING too, sits with folded hands, or does an odd _ been no decrease in the use of automobiles; 
AND INDUSTRY. job here and there. and the substantial increases in life insur- 


‘ance written show that conservative invest- 
Autumn now seems to be the pivotal ments are being sought. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS FORECAST FOR NEXT MONTH 





BUSINESS SALES RETAIL STOCKS COLLECTIONS COMMENTS 





Passenger car collec- 


toy ge ee ae July will find passenger | tions about the same Operation and use of 
about 20% under July 29. | car stocks about the in July as in June automobiles shows no 
AUTOMOTIVE | Truck sales should show | Same as June; trucks | Dut slower than July | decrease. Demand for 
normal seasonal increase. will be, lower. Both sub- Foal Pi lage sr light, low-priced com- 
es encour- 
CS TS aisle Nuly "29. — to close attention by a prs nag 


July ’29. financing agencies. 





Condition of retail stocks 


July Sales about 10% Stocks slightly less in steadily improving, with 
DEPARTMENT lower than June (sea- July than in June, and Slightly better in July promise of lighter pur- 
STORES sonal trend), and about about 6% less than than in June, but chases for early fall this 
5% less than July ’29. July ’29. below July ’29. July as —_——_ with 

uly 





Slightly better in July | Will show little difference | Slightly better in July See Comte ie 








than in June, but about in July from June, but than in June, but : 
HARDWARE 5% under July ’29. somewhat lower than materially lower than wire, steel products, and 
July ’29. July ’29. articles of high copper 
content. 
: Life insurance for July 
Slightly less in all lines is expected to continue 
in July than in June, but Collection situation the steady procession of 
INSURANCE showing an increase over wee improving, particu- increases characterizing 
July ’29. larly in fire lines. the business since the 


first of the year. 


Pending —. a 
H : on diamonds has a u 
Same or slightly less in Slower in July than stopped purchasing by 






































Much lower in July than jaiy th ge 

JEWELRY in June, and from 5% to uly ig io . B aie in June, and much retailers, wholesalers, or 
30% behind July ’29. genera 2 ly "29. an slower than July ’29. manufacturers. Actual 

ay ees scarcity of diamonds and 

colored gems. 
Machine’ tool demand 

METALS Steel Production about smaller than a year ago, Large tonnages of steel 
5% lower in July than but twice as good, in going into pipe lines, 

AND in June, and 20% to 25% terms of unfilled orders, eeee heavy construction, pub- 
MACHINERY behind July ’29. as in 1927, the last de- lic roads and bridges. 

pression year. 

Estimated increase July July will show estimated porn otaae aan 

PETROLEUM over June 9.2%, with decrease of 8.6% over this month. Crude oil 
increase of 11% over June; increase of 15.2% i production well under 

July ’29. over July ’29. control. 

Increase in units due to Store inventories decreas- Slowest pay period of Retail shoe _ industry 

clearance in July, but | jing on seasonal trend, | the year by custom- needs one hundred mil- 

SHOES with an estimated 10% : ; ers, with retail cus- ; i 
with order placing at its i lion pairs to open up its 

decrease from_ sales in lowest ebb. tomer collections fully regular fall business. 

July ’29. 20% off from July '29. 
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A Banker Looks 


at 


Fire Insuranee 


The Sale of Fire and Allied Lines of Insurance 
is Stimulated by its Basic Relation to Credit— 
The Foundation of the Modern Business Fabric 


By NicHoLas H. DoskKErR 
Vice-President, Louisville Trust Company 


66 IRE!” What a word to con- 
K jure with! Perhaps’ the 
greatest of all the elements. 
What a blessing to humanity properly 
harnessed and controlled! What a 
terrible scourge, once out of hand. 
What an insatiable consumer of man’s 
best works. What a relentless de- 
stroyer of man’s highest hopes! 


Spreading the Loss 


But, how infinitely better we are 
able, in this modern age, to meet and 
fight this great destroyer and to re- 
pair its wastage than were our fore- 
fathers, only a few generations before 
us. Then, the unfortunate victims of 
the ravages of fire bore all the loss 
and frequently saw the results of a 
lifetime of labor vanish in smoke and 
flame. A loss then was a complete loss. 
It was a destruction of capital assets 
that had to be laboriously retrieved by 
savings from the creation of new capi- 
tal. A fire lossetoday is no less a loss 
than it used to be, but its economic 
effect on the capital structure of the 
Nation has become hardly noticeable 
because the cost of it is now so widely 
distributed among the millions of 


people who underwrite this risk 
through the medium of insurance 
companies. 


It is difficult to conceive of any de- 
velopment in modern times that has 





From an address before the Kentucky 
— Insurance Sales Congress, Louisville, 
une 11. 
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contributed more toward the progress 
of civilization, toward the economic 
stabilization of modern life and toward 
the faith in the future which charac- 
terizes the modern business man than 
has the almost unbelievable growth of 
insurance companies in all lines. 

It is estimated that the total insur- 
ance coverage in all lines, fire, life, 
casualty, surety, etc., by all companies 
is in the neighborhood of six hundred 
billion dollars. To visualize what a 
huge total this is, it may be stated 
that this figure is probably in excess 
of our total national wealth. 

Insurance companies play an impor- 
tant part in the upbuilding of our 
national credit machinery in addition 
to their risk underwriting activity. The 
huge aggregation of capital funds con- 
stantly being amassed by insurance 
companies as reserves for future losses 
will always, to a large extent, seek 
sound and profitable investment. Thus 
the insurance business provides one 
of the main sources for the financing 
of the development of our national 
resources. 

Great as has been the development 
of all kinds of insurance, we are at 
this time concerned only with fire in- 
surance and its allied lines as a basis 
of credit. The fact that this type of 
insurance coverage aggregates almost 
two hundred and forty-four billions of 
dollars is sufficient to show the mag- 
nitude of this business. The trite, but 





nevertheless true statement that 90 
per cent of all business is done on 
credit, leaves no doubt of the fact that 
there is an important relationship be- 
tween fire insurance and business done 
on credit. When the proposition is 
submitted to cold analysis, it is difficult 
to see how modern business could be 
carried on at all without the element 
of safety that is made possible by the 
almost universal use of fire insurance. 
It enters, as a matter of course, into 
every business transaction that has to 
do with the granting of credit involv- 
ing property that can be destroyed by 
fire. 


Business Based on Credit 


The whole subject of credits is so 
very large and fire insurance and its 
allied lines, namely: Tornado, wind- 
storm, use and occupancy, marine, 
leasehold, rents and profits insurance 
play such a vital part in all granting 
of credit that we will have to content 
ourselves with attempting to review 
the relationship of these types of in- 
surance to certain well-known kinds of 
business. 

It has been stated above that 90 
per cent of all business is done on 
credit. This is bound to be so, because 
there is not enough cash and currency 
to do even an infinitesimal part of 
our national trading. Open book ac- 
counts, checks, notes, drafts, trade ac- 
ceptances and bank acceptances are all 
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A Banker Looks at Insurance 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


evidences of credit payable in money 
but generally settled by the acceptance 
of other credits which are principally 
in the form of bank balances, the 
ownership of which merely changes 
hands. The whole fabric of modern 
business is founded on the faith of the 
seller in the buyer and of the lender 
in the borrower. 

Perhaps the largest part of all 
credits grows out of the sale of raw 
materials or manufactured goods. This 
sale may, and usually does, involve a 
whole series of credits. The raw mate- 
rial man sells to the manufacturer. 
The manufacturer sells to the whole- 
saler. The wholesaler sells to the re- 
tailer and, in every one of these steps, 
the seller on credit relies to a greater 
or less degree in the granting of credit, 
either consciously or unconsciously, 
upon the fact that the buyer will carry 
sufficient insurance to cover the loss 
or damage to the goods by fire or other 
insurable hazard. These are days 
when credits of any considerable size 
are not all together based on the over 
worked three C’s: Character, capacity 
and capital, important as they are. 
Every large business concern employs 
trained credit men who, before they 
open a new account, want to see a 
financial and operating statement and 
require an answer to certain very 
pertinent questions, among’ which 
should always be an inquiry as to the 
amount and character of insurance 
coverage. Without adequate fire insur- 
ance coverage, a good account may be 
turned overnight into a very doubtful 
one, regardless of the character, ca- 
pacity or even capital of the debtor. 


Question Non-Policyholders 


The fact that the buyer carries no 
insurance or can get none or has had 
his insurance cancelled is always a red 
flag calling for very careful further 
investigation. The credit man should 
also desire to know how much tornado 
or windstorm insurance is carried by 
the new customer, and it will often be 
found that the amount is insufficient. 
If he finds a debtor otherwise a good 
credit risk, long-headed enough to 
carry use and occupancy insurance and 
possibly profits insurance in addition 
to an adequate amount of fire and 
tornado, there is little left for him to 
worry about. 

It is, indeed, strange that with the 
many examples of men whose business 
have been ruined or seriously set back 
by disastrous fires, business men ever 
permit themselves to be under-insured 
against fire and against the inevitable 
loss of a place to do business and 


Fire and Casualty 
Fducational 


against the profit on goods made, but 
undelivered. Of course, their excuse 
is that they must keep their costs 
down. The last place to cut costs is 
on insurance, and the wiser business 
men are covering themselves against 
as many insurable hazards as possible, 
even if they have to cut down a little 
in some other direction. 

If the largest part of all credit 
grows out of the sale of goods, the 
next largest grows out of the opera- 
tion of commercial banking business. 
Everything that has been said about 
the attitude of the credit man of the 
seller of the goods applies with equal 
force to the bank credit man who is, 
after all, merely a seller of credit. 
Much misunderstanding of banks 
grows out of an improper conception 
of the real function of a commercial 
bank. Banks, strictly speaking, do not 
lend money. They lend credits. Banks 
are, after all, merely reservoirs of 
credit funds. The capital surplus and 
undivided profits are all a bank can 
lend, unless its customers amplify the 
funds in the reservoir by the deposit 
of similar funds for which they have 
no immediate use. The bank serves the 
community by storing up credit funds 
and lending out the surplus amount, 
after setting aside reserves for deposit 
liabilities as required by law. The 
expression “money is tight” merely 
means that deposit funds have been 
drawn down and borrowed money has 
not been liquidated in proportion, so, 
new loans of credit must be curtailed 
until the reservoir of credit is again 
replenished by the deposit of additional 
funds. 

Many times bankers are criticized be- 
cause they do not lend funds they have 
not got, in the hope that someone will 
make sufficient deposits to cover the 
deficit. Unless banks are conducted on 
sound principles, the whole business 
situation is imperiled. As the guardian 
of credit funds, therefore, the bank is 
even more interested than the seller 
of goods in seeing to it that the debtor 
whose needs for the financing of a 
business proposition have been accom- 
modated, keeps the property in which 
the borrowed funds are invested, prop- 
erly insured against hazards beyond 
his control. Credit funds deposited 
with the banks are subject to with- 
drawal without notice on demand. 
Bankers, therefore, who lend out these 
funds must keep their loans liquid. 
The banker has learned by experience 
that after a fire or other disaster, the 
insurance proceeds frequently saves the 
day for the banker and the future for 
the business involved. The bank credit 


man will plainly tell the borrower of 
his funds to cut down salaries if neces- 
sary before depriving the business and 
its creditors of every proper protection 
against every reasonably foreseeable 
and insurable hazard. It would cer- 
tainly not be improper for a business 
to carry the amount of fire and tornado 
insurance recommended by a com- 
petent insurance engineer, and it would 
be wise to carry such an amount of 
use and occupancy as would fairly 
meet the post-fire shut-down loss. 

A considerable part of the commer- 
cial banking business is financing of 
exports. The coverage offered by the 
various types of marine insurance is 
such a vital element in financing for- 
eign trade that the business just could 
not exist in the modern sense without 
it. Protection against marine risks 
was one of the pioneer developments 
of all insurance and is, to a large de- 
gree, responsible for the high com- 
mercial development of modern civil- 
ization accomplished through the 
international exchange of raw mate- 
rials and manufactured goods. Foreign 
banking would likewise be impossible 
without the protection afforded by the 
marine lines. But, because of them, 
a business man in this country can sell 
goods to a business man in China and 
draw a draft on the Chinese purchaser 
through a Chinese bank with shipping 
documents and insurance papers at- 
tached and discount the draft at his 
local bank with no more difficulty than 
if he offered his bank a trade note of 
one of his customers in his own home 
town. Of course, the local seller must 
first establish his credit with the local 
banker, but the local banker would not 
consider the transaction for a minute 
if the shipment was not insured in 
transit. 


Inland Marine Covers 


A very large volume of commercial 
banking business consists of the dis- 
counting of drafts involving domestic 
shipments of goods. To a considerable 
extent, shippers are now relying, in 
domestic transactions, upon the insur- 
ance liability imposed by law upon the 
common carriers. This protection is 
neither satisfactory nor adequate, and 
frequently results in loss to the ship- 
per. There is an inswrance coverage 
which does for this domestic shipment 
just what marine insurances does for 
foreign shipments. While banks do 
not require this character of coverage 
as a condition precedent to the dis- 
count of domestic drafts, the possession 
of this type of coverage is most cer- 
tainly considered a valuable credit fac- 
tor in the making of a loan. 

There is, perhaps, no place in the 
field of finance where fire and allied- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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By Haron E. Tay or 


Advertising Manager, 
American Insurance Co., 


Who Says: 


“Doing business without ad- 
vertising is like winking at 
a girl in the dark. You 
know what you’re doing but 
nobody else does!” 


F I should call at the office of any 
I of you, your first topic probably 

would be “business depression.” 
There is nothing to justify the so-called 
“depression” at this time. It is true 
that, collectively, business so far during 
1930 is less than for the corresponding 
period of 1929—but 1929 was a peak 
year! For a logical comparison, we 
must use 1928, and national advertis- 
ers, as a whole, report that 1930 is ex- 
ceeding 1928. Did anyone cry “de- 
pression” during 1928? 


Not So Bad After All 


Furthermore, 29 firms among the 
members of the Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion report that their experience for 
1930 is decidedly better than in 1929. 
The editor of the Chicago Tribune says 
that any reduction in this year’s busi- 
ness is the fault of the seller and not 
the buyer. After the market crash the 
seller thought it would be a waste of 
time to devote his usual effort toward 
making sales, forgetting that only a 
relatively small percentage of the pop- 
ulace was seriously affected. Those 
who have maintained their enthusiasm 
have little cause for complaint. 

Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, says he is of the 
opinion that business will show an up- 
ward trend this year that will exceed 
the downward trend at the close of 
1929. 

But I came here to talk advertising: 
this departure was merely in answer 
to the man who says he cannot afford 
to advertise because of the “business 
depression.” 

Doing business without advertising is 
like winking at a girl in the dark. You 





« Address before the Georgia Association of 
{nsurance Agents at Brunswick. 
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Don’t Stop Advertising 





know what you are doing but nobody 
else does! 

After disposing of the “depression 
idea,” your first question probably 
would be, “How much should I spend 
for advertising?” The answer to that 
would depend upon circumstances, but 
you might bear this in mind—a large 
advertising expenditure produces a rel- 
atively small net return because the 
inquiries come too fast for you to give 
proper attention to follow-up. On the 
other hand, a small expenditure will 
bring a relatively high net for the ac- 
tual advertising money spent, because 
you hound to death the few inquirers 
and sell a greater proportion. Yet your 
time is worth money and any unusual 
amount of follow-up should be charged 
to that advertising program. My sug- 
gestion is that you spend a reasonable 
amount—neither parsimonious nor lav- 
ish —for best results. Then the live 
prospects are brought to light at a rate 
of speed which can be handled with 
proper yet profitable follow-up. 

Your next question probably would 
be, “What medium shall I employ— 
direct mail, newspapers, outdoor adver- 
tising, novelties, booths?” That, I am 
sorry to say, cannot be answered here: 
it has to be answered individually, after 
considering conditions in each agency 
and each locality. Generally speaking, 
direct mail—that is, solicitation letters 
with suitable inclosures, going to a 
carefully assembled mailing list—will 
produce the greatest return for each 
dollar spent. 

This being the case, a few sugges- 
tions in the use of direct mail will not 
be amiss. The first is: Don’t use glossy 
paper or envelopes in this work. You 












* 


If your agency is in 
a slump and you 
find business bad. 
advertising is the 
medicine that will 
help to make it 
better and put it 
on its feet. 


would not use it as regular stationery. 
Why label your sales letter “Adver- 
tising’’? 

Don’t insult the intelligence of your 
prospect with elemental cutouts or 
gaudy colors such as you use to amuse 
your four-year-old youngster. 

Use testimonial advertising sparing- 
ly: through misuse it has fallen into 
disrepute. Ask yourself if you would be 
apt to do that thing just because some 
one else did it. 


Try It on Yourself 


The next time you receive a sales 
letter or folder which you read all the 
way through, analyze the reason for 
your interest, and try to adapt the prin- 
ciple to your next sales piece. It is 
sure to produce better results than by 
shooting blindly. 

When you finish writing a piece of 
copy, seal it in an envelope addressed 
to yourself. Wait a week and then 
mail it: When it again reaches you, im- 
agine it came from some one else. Does 
it make you want the thing it tells 
about? If not, why should your pros- 
pect be influenced? A story is told 
about an advertising agency man who 
wrote such convincing copy he always 
had to go out and buy one of the ar- 
ticles after finishing his ad. 

And why not? I am inclined to be- 
lieve that an agent will never be really 
successful in selling a form of coverage 
which he has not purchased for his own 
protection! 

I cannot credit too much importance 
to the mailing list. I have heard of 
agents running guessing contests — 
guess how many beans in this jar, guess 
how many kinds of hazard are shown 
in this picture—and using the names 

(Concluded on next page) 
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obtained from the answer blanks as a 
perpetual mailing list. Are these names 
any better for solicitation purposes 
than those apparing in the city direc- 
tory? 

Of course, your most effective mail- 
ing list is your present policyholders of 
other lines. See that you give your 
direct mail a fair break by sending 
these clients material pertaining to 
only such coverages as you know they 
need. 

One way of building up a new list is 
by employing the aid of household in- 
ventories which many of the compa- 
nies furnish gratis to agents. Put a 
placard in your window, or on your 
wall—or on your exposition booth, if 
you are forced to rent a booth for some 
reason—reading: “YOUR Fire Insur- 
ance Policy states that if your furniture 
is damaged by fire, you must furnish 
a complete list of all the articles dam- 
aged. We have-a book which facili- 
tate this listing, and a copy will be sent 
free to anyone leaving his name and 
address.” 

The person who signs one of your 
cards will at least own some furniture: 
he will not be a boarder or a tran- 
sient. When you send or deliver the 
book, urge the recipient to fill it out 
promptly because he never knows when 
fire will visit him. 


Insure Him on the Spot 


One week later call upon each re- 
cipient and ask him if he has compared 
the total value of his possessions with 
the amount of insurance he carries. If 
he finds he is underinsured, tell him 
you are prepared to protect the bal- 
ance right from that moment: a fire 
might occur within the next hour. 

Another way of obtaining an effec- 
tive mailing list is through the use of 
registered key-tags. The man whose 
keys you register feels under constant 
obligation to you and is apt to read 
your direct mail with more sympathy. 

Have you a show window? If so, 
use it intelligently: it represents valu- 
able advertising space. Give plenty of 
thought to your displays: have them 
represent your personality. 

One agent in a “high hat” district 
has a green velvet backdrop at the rear 
of his window: in the window are two 
potted palms—one at each end—and in 
the center on a neat green sign is lei- 
tered in gold “John J. Jones—Insur- 
ance Specialist.” Very effective in his 
location. 

Another, in one of those up and com- 
ing communities, uses small houses and 
toys to graphically portray the special 
insurance requirements of a town suf- 
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Don’t Stop Advertising 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


fering from growing pains. Likewise 
very effective, if the inhabitants are 
not “climbers,” who feel such displays 
are beneath their dignity. 

Still another in a good-size town has 
photostat enlargements made of clip- 
pings from the local newspaper con- 
taining accounts of serious losses in 
which insurance came—or could have 
come—“to the rescue.” He exhibits 
sample policies covering those hazards, 
and quotes the rates applicable. Very 
good, because it gives the prospect an 
actual demonstration of the low cost of 
insurance as compared with the high 
cost of unprotected loss. 

For cities in which are located a 
number of manufacturers, a “Boost Our 
Town” campaign is very effective. Em- 
ploy your window for individual edu- 
cational displays of the products 
manufactured in your community. Each 
concern will be glad to have the use of 
your window, and will themselves dress 
your window in an eye-arresting man- 


ner. Make sure the display is educa- 
tional rather than commercial, and you 
will not only attract attention to. your 
location, but establish an entree to new 
manufacturing risks and _ strengthen 
your connections with the old. 


Be Yourself! 


Just one or two little thoughts and I 
will have finished. Why is it that so 
many advertisers who are rational at 
other times talk so irrationally when 
writing advertising copy? Why do 
they write so stilted, and resort to un- 
intelligent artifices? 

Be yourself! Use the same common 
sense in planning advertising that you 
do-in closing a sale. The Golden Rule 
is just as effective here as it is else- 
where. You can’t “put anything over” 
with advertising. It can only present 
you and your service “as is.” If these 
are not what they should be, improve 
them first and then advertise. 

And don’t stop advertising when 
business is bad. Advertising is the 
medicine that will help to make it 
better — provided its constitution is 
good. 








A Banker Looks at Insurance 


(Concluded from page 30) 


line insurance is more definitely the 
basis of credit than in the mortgage 
loan business. A vast amount of long- 
time credit is granted every day in 
this country in the shape of mortgage 
loans on improved real estate. In the 
making of these loans, the first main 
requisite is the possession of legal title 
in the borrower, and the second is 
that the mortgaged property be covered 
by fire and tornado insurance in equal 
amounts up to the insurable value of 
the improvements. It is also required 
that the policies with mortgage clause 
attached be deposited with the lender. 

A greater number of persons own 
their own homes in this country than 
in any other civilized nation. This is 
one of our greatest national safeguards 
against radicalism. The whole move- 
ment was made possible and has gained 
great impetus because, with the aid 
of insurance, long-time, small-payment 
mortgage financing can be safely done. 
Without the insurance back log no 
home-building, home-owning program 
on the time payment plan could exist. 

What has been said about the small 
mortgage loan applies equally to the 
large one and to bond issues under 
trust indentures. No corporate trus- 
tee under these bond issues, although 
merely holding legal title-for the pro- 
tection of the bond holder, would con- 
sider certifying an issue of bonds 
without holding adequate fire and 
tornado insurance upon the mortgaged 





property. When this mortgaged prop- 
erty consists of an office or an apart- 
ment building, or any building devoted 
to commercial or manufacturing uses, 
the trustee would do well to suggest to 
the underwriter of the bonds the ad- 
visability of requiring the mortgagor 
to carry either use and occupancy or 
rent or leasehold or profits insurance, 
or as many of these lines as possible. 
The possession of this type of insurance 
would eliminate many risks now joint- 
ly assumed by the mortgagor and the 
owner of the bonds. These coverages 
are not usually required in bond issues, 
and the advisability or necessity of 
requiring them lies with the invest- 
ment banker who furnishes the money. 

The question whether these extra 
lines are carried or not carried is 
largely determined by the question 
whether the income on the mortgaged 
property is sufficient to bear the addi- 
tional burden. It would seem that in 
most cases the additional burden would 
be more than justified in the additional 
security acquired, and it should not be 
very difficult to convince these invest- 
ment bankers that these coverages 
would give them a number of selling 
arguments that they do not otherwise 
possess. The corporate trustee, under 
the bond issues, would welcome the 
idea, and there does not seem to be 
any question of the fact that bonds on 
property so insured would be stronger 
and more desirable and meet with less 
sales resistance 
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THE HOME OWNER 





AND his HOUSE 


What Insurance should 
he ca 


How should he be sold? 


and — 











N this department, Bill Jones, the average homeowner, has been 

sold insurance protection on practically everything he possesses. 
He has been covered for fire insurance on his house and automobile, 
burglary and theft for his household belongings, insurance on his 
life (of course), educational policies for his children, etc. But of all 
Bill Jones’ possessions, none is more important to him than his earn- 
ing capacity. And how is this protected? To a great extent by per- 
sonal accident insurance. With the revision of life insurance dis- 
ability clauses going into effect on July 1, the necessity for personal 
accident insurance assumes greater proportions. This phase of in- 
surance coverage for the homeowner is discussed this week by 
Thomas Hook, superintendent of the personal accident and health 
department of the Standard Accident Insurance Company of De- 
troit, who wrote the following article for the Standard Cog, lively 


house organ of that company: 


A man’s earnings, whether income 
from his business, salary or wages, are 
his most important asset and upon 
which he should have full and complete 
protection. Personal accident insur- 
ance, therefore, which is designed to 
protect the earnings, is now being re- 
garded as the most important insurance 
a man can take out and keep in force. 

The solicitation of this line is easy 
if the agent fully understands just what 
this type of insurance represents. 


To some extent you can protect your- 
self against sickness by watching the 
condition of your health and consulting 
a physician whenever you think it nec- 
essary. But you can never tell when 
an accident may occur, as in the ma- 
jority of instances it is beyond our con- 
trol or foresight. You may become in- 
volved in a more or less serious acci- 
dent, which, in every case, will affect 
your earnings. 

There is no question in anyone’s mind 
as to the advisability of taking out life 
irisurance so as to create an estate to 
take care of wife, family or dependents 
after death. Also to take out insurance 
on his house, automobile and other lines 
of insurance, all of which is necessary. 
But, returning to the question of earn- 
ings, should he meet with a severe acci- 
dent (which may lay him up for several 
months, whereby his earnings are con- 
siderably affected and, in a good many 
cases, stopped entirely), then it be- 
comes necessary that his earnings be 
fully protected in order to meet the 
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premium for his life insurance, for his 
insurance in other lines that he carries, 
as well as for his necessary living ex- 
penses. This is where personal acci- 
dent insurance comes in and renders 
him the necessary aid to continue his 
mode of life as nearly as possible as 
before the accident occurred. 

If we were to rename this type of in- 
surance, instead of calling it personal 
accident insurance, we should call it 
earning protection, which it really is. 
Your applicant may not be interested 
in the death benefits as he undoubtedly 
feels that he has taken out sufficient 
life insurance to take care of his de- 
pendents after his death, but he does 
need and should have his earnings pro- 
tected in the event of his being disabled, 
so that he may continue on with his 
business. 

In the solicitation of personal acci- 
dent business, therefore, the proper line 
to follow is to impress upon your client 
his need for earnings protection, and it 
does not require that you formulate or 
try to memorize a more or less cut-and- 
dried sales talk. 

It is the experience of agents, gen- 
erally, that this is the most important 
line of insurance to develop, in order to 
build up their agency both from a com- 
mission standpoint and from a stand- 
point of becoming generally known and 
accepted in their community as active, 
energetic insurance agents. The net 
result to you personally will be of con- 
siderable importance. 


After the sale has been made, service 
is recognized as the only excuse for 
existence. In all lines of endeavor, the 
test of success, in the final reckoning, 
is the quality of the service. Accident 
insurance is no exception to this rule. 
In fact, it is in direct proportion to 
the quality of service an insured ob- 
tains that the benefits of this cover are 
enjoyed. No longer can the type of 
agent who has failed at everything else 
besides insurance be trusted with your 
most important business. 

Today’s requirements call for a type 
of service that will properly guide the 
selection of your policy and safeguard 
the fulfilling of your contracts by asso- 
ciation with a carrying company of 
recognized solvency and _ confidence; 
and, as no one can perceive the day or 
the hour when an accident may occur, 
be ready at all times to see that the 
benefits contracted for are promptly 
and satisfactorily attended. 


Agent Is Underwriter 


Every agent who witnesses an appli- 
cation becomes an underwriter. The 
underwriter, the originator of the busi- 
ness, and we in the home office pass 
judgment on whatever prospects he se- 
lects. The agent, exercising his power 
of selection, does not submit risks that 
he knows are not acceptable. He saves 
his time. The more he knows of the 
principles of selection, the more weed- 
ing out he does in the field. The more 
time he saves on bad business, the more 
time he conserves for good business. 
The more valuable he makes his own 
business and his recommendations, the 
more money he earns. 

Looking forward, there is every indi- 
cation that 1930 will see widely in- 
creased adoption of earning protection. 
Never before has the need of a con- 
stantly maintained income been so im- 
portant to a world which regards as a 
necessity the highest standards of liv- 
ing. Better understanding of the prin- 
ciples of balanced prosperity guaran- 
tees the increased use of one of the 
oldest forms of insurance in the world, 
namely, accident protection. 
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Bonding 


The Building 


Business 


The author of this article is a practising engineer of South Bend, 


+486 be 


Indiana. The article, written from the viewpoint of the. building 
business, expresses a definite insurance need which is within the 
province of the surety companies to supply. 
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mitted the manuscript to a bonding company executive for reply. 
His comment appears on the page opposite. 


O the casual observer, it would 

appear that bonding agents tram- 

ple one another underfoot, in their 
eagerness to write an individual bond 
for contractors on a large job, or 
public work, and pass up entirely a prac- 
tically virgin field that would yield 
them much business, if cultivated prop- 
erly. 

At a recent letting of a small school, 
the total estimated cost being $80,000, 
there were seventeen representatives of 
bonding companies present. And yet 
the writer knows of four associations 
of contractors, in different cities, who 
tried unsuccessfully to find a bonding 
company who would issue a bond en- 
abling the associations to guarantee 
the work of their members. 

The volume of business done by the 
members of these associations will 
amount to several million dollars. 


Need for Bond 


There is need of such a bond in the 
building business, both for the protec- 
tion of the owner and of the reliable 
and responsible contractor. The need 
is greatest on small buildings and 
homes, where there is no general or 
architectural supervision of the work 
of different crafts on the job, other 
than that provided by city ordinances. 

Reliable and responsible contractors, 
especially the sub-contractors, find it 
increasingly difficult to secure work in 
competition with irresponsible contrac- 
tors. While there are many reiiable 
and responsible sub-contractors, it re- 
quires some one with more experience 
in the building business than the aver- 
age owner to separate the sheep from 
the goats and feel secure in his own 
mind that when the job is completed he 
will not be made one of the latter. 

All arguments for quality, service, 
satisfaction, etc., notwithstanding, the 
owner usually lets his contract to the 
lowest bidder and hopes for the best. 

He may investigate the contractors, 
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and he probably does require the con- 
tractor to guarantee his work for at 
least a year, but his investigation may 
show that the contractor has been in 
business for years, have an impressive 
business establishment, may have done 
much work and may even be financially 
responsible, and still not get a satis- 
factory job. As to the guarantee, any 
contractor will cheerfully guarantee his 
work for a year, but what is there be- 
hind him to back it up? 


Members Are Good Risks 


The responsible contractor is the one 
who wants the bond. He is a good risk 
and can furnish the information re- 
quired by the bonding companies, and 
will, whereas he is not going to pre- 
pare a financial statement and pass it 
out to every prospect who asks him 
to figure a job. 

In the larger cities the responsible 
contractor is usually a member of his 
trade association. It is true that some 
of his associates may not. be equipped 
financially, practically and mentally to 
meet a bonding company’s require- 
ments, in which case they would be at 
a decided disadvantage in competition 
with the reliable and responsible con- 
tractor, but they would lose no time 
in overcoming their weakness and rais- 
ing themselves to the standard of re- 
liable and responsible contractors. 

These associations of reliable and re- 
sponsible contractors would like to go 
to the prospect and say, in effect: 

“Here is a list of our members. 
Everyone is equipped financially, prac- 
tically and physically to give you the 
best job obtainable. If you let the job 
to one of our members, he will guar- 
antee the job for one year, but to re- 
lieve you of all worry and doubt, if he 
is out of business, or his job isn’t right, 
we the Association will make it right 
and here is a Gold Bond, issued by a 
several million dollar bonding company, 
that will back us up.” 





An association might undertake to 
underwrite the work of its members, 
but there is always the element of risk. 
A job might go wrong, and the mem- 
ber, each one being human and always 
right, might refuse to make a job right, 
if only the association would suffer, but 
no contractor in his right mind would 
defy his bonding company. The moral 
effect of such a bond would hold the 
members together and induce members 
to make good all adjustments without 
delay or argument. The bonding com- 
panies are greatly respected by the 
average contractor. 


Will Elevate the Business 


An association a few years ago 
bonded the members for dues owed by 
them to the association. When a mem- 
ber was in arrears, all that was neces- 
sary was to wave his bond in front of 
his eyes and he paid up. He may have 
“stood off” his landlord or his grocer, 
or borrowed the money from his chil- 
dren’s bank, but he paid his dues— 
until a member discovered that the 
bond could not be collected. Some of 
the members probably haven’t paid any 
dues since. 

A simple completion bond for small 
buildings would give the reliable and 
responsible contractor a wonderful 
talking point and would assure the 
owner that he was getting his money’s 
worth. It is something that the owner 
could use to help him sell his building 
and be passed on to the buyer. It would 
enable him to say, “This is a Gold Bond 
House, you may buy with confidence.” 

When such a bond is written, it will 
elevate the building business and the 
building profession by establishing a 
standard by which contractors may be 
weighed. 

In the writer’s humble opinion, based 
upon years of experience and observa- 
tion in the building business, such a 
bond might be worked out and with in- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Why Contractors’Groups 





E. J. Donegan 


OUR proposed contribution, entitled 
Y “suiaing the Bonding Business by 
Bonding the Building Business,” is in- 
genious in more than its title and con- 
tains much meat for thought. 

A somewhat similar suggestion was 
made by the late Mr. Garber, then gen- 
eral manager of the Associated General 
Contractors of America, at a luncheon 
tendered by him to a small group of 
surety executives several years ago. 


Previous Suggestion 


Mr. Garber proposed that local chap- 
ters of the Associated General Con- 
tractors take such legal measures as 
might be required to enable them val- 
idly to indemnify for the possible de- 
fault of any of their number; that they 
then fix among themselves the amount 
of work on hand of their respective 
members for which they would be wil- 
lingly collectively to respond; that 
these credit limitations be then sub- 
mitted to the surety companies and the 
rating bureaus and a proper rate estab- 
lished; that thereupon, within these 
limitations, the chapter would engage 
to complete, through its own members 
and at cost, any project upon which 
a bonded member might default; and 
finally that the chapter would assume 








telligent and intensive promotion be a 
profitable undertaking for the bonding 
company, for the contractor and for 
the owner. Certainly, the owner, once 
he has had the bond brought to his 
attention, will see its benefits, and it 
will cost him no more, for quality is 
cheapest in the end. 

It is probable that such a bond is 
being written, but if it is the fact is not 
generally known to the contractors or 
to the owners. Such a bond to be at- 
tractive to the contractor and to the 
owner must be worded simply, briefly 
and effectively. 
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the first portion, in an amount to be 
determined, of any deficit, the surety 
to bear the remainder. 

I then thought, and I believe most 
of the other surety men present con- 
curred, that the suggestion possessed 
merit from the viewpoint both of the 
contractors and the companies. It of- 
fered to the contractors a marked com- 
petitive advantage, not only because 
their members might advertise that 
every private project would be bonded, 
but also because it assured the owner 
with whom any member dealt that, if 
default occurred, the resources of the 
group would be promptly devoted to 
the completion of his job, a consider- 
ation which is frequently more impor- 
tant than reimbursement for delay. 


Benefits to Companies 


From the companies’ viewpoint, the 
proposition offered several benefits. In 
the first place, the respective credit 
limits which the association would 
place upon its various members—de- 
termined, as it would be, by associated 
competitors close to the local situation 
and familiar with all factors which 
might affect a particular risk—would 
constitute underwriting data of pri- 
mary importance. Secondly, the agree- 
ment of the chapter immediately upon 
default to complete at cost through its 
other members offered to the sureties a 
service, equipment and facilities not 
ordinarily possessed. Finally, the fact 
that the chapter was to carry the first 
share of any loss was an assurance 
that that completion would be handled 
expeditiously and reasonably. 

The proposition proved abortive, 
however, not because most of the com- 
panies were not willing to cooperate, 
but because the internal problems pre- 
sented were too difficult for the con- 
tractors’ associations to overcome. The 
legal obstacles were complex enough, 
but they were as nothing compared to 
the reconciliation of the ideas of the 
member contractor who was unwilling 


Are Not Bonded 


The Proposition Is Attractive to the 
Surety Companies but Internal Strife 
Among the Builders Stands in the Way 


By E. J. DONEGAN 


Executive Vice-President, General Surety Co. 





to assume any joint liability for the 
engagements of his member competitor 
and the member who objected that the 
amount fixed by the chapter as that 
for which it would indorse him was 
entirely too low. 


Would Welcome Opportunity 


Most of us would welcome any move- 
ment which would restore to the com- 
panies the field of private work, from 
which they are now so largely divorced. 
What has been said, however, will give 
some idea of the difficulties which your 
contributor’s plan must meet before it 
can hope to take root. The surety com- 
panies can cooperate and doubtless will 
be found anxious to do so; but the real 
problem in procuring coordinated in- 
dorsement of and indemnification by 
any group of contractors on behalf of 
its several members inheres in the 
group itself; and on that phase the 
sureties can contribute little. If the 
group’s internal difficulties can once be 
solved, I feel sure that the majority of 
the companies are anxious to solve the 
others. 


R. S. Hull’s Book Published 


Sufficient response to a circular re- 
cently distributed by the Casualty 
Actuarial Society has justified the 
printing of R. S. Hull’s book, “Casu- 
alty Insurance Accounting.” Mr. Hull 
is a Fellow of the society, and the 
book contains the benefits of his wide 
experience in the casualty field, and is 
further supplemented by the experi- 
ence of a special committee composed 
of members of the society, among whom 
are accountants of the principal casu- 
alty and surety companies of the coun- 
try. Orders are now being mailed to 
Richard Fondiller, secretary-treasurer 
of the society, at 75 Fulton Street, New 
York City. Since the society will derive 
no financial benefit from the publication 
of the book, purchasers will greatly 
assist it in forwarding the $10 remit- 
tance in advance. 
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Unique Scheme for Stock 


Market Insurance 


Suggests Billion Dollar Company to 
Guarantee Investor Sale of Stock at 
Cost Price by Means of Term Policy 


TARTLING as the idea may seem, 
S the day may come when we shall 
have insurance against loss in the Stock 
Market. In fact, a definite proposal 
for such insurance has been offered 
by Franklin Johnson, an insurance 
man of 100 William Street, New York. 


Mr. Johnson’s plan is the outgrowth 
of his observation and analysis of con- 
ditions and things financial when he 
was an Official of the United States 
Treasury Department. He gained much 
of his knowledge of stock market prac- 
tices by studying the Pujo Committee 
minutes and the report of the investi- 
gation into the alleged concentration 
of control of money and credit. 


Exclude All but Sound Stocks 

What appears to be a breath-taking 
proposal at first sight is simply ex- 
pounded in two memoranda which Mr. 
Johnson prepared and distributed to 
about 300 outstanding men, including 
lawyers, financiers, insurance execu- 
tives, State and government officials, 
college professors and others. From 
them he received criticisms, suggestions 
and encouragement. In view of the 
interest shown by these men, he decided 
to open the matter up for full discus- 
sion of any one interested, and he 
invites questions on any points con- 
nected with his plan. 

Mr. Johnson’s proposal would insure 
a legitimate investor against inability 
to sell his stock at cost price within 
a policy term of one, two or three 
years. Hence it would at once exclude 
all but sound, dividend paying stocks 
and all but conservative investors who 
buy their stocks outright or have suffi- 
cient resources to protect their margin 
accounts at their stock brokers at all 
times. 

Briefly, the underlying theory is that 
as long as the United States is sound, 
common stocks in all sound companies 
will always have some value and that 
no matter how depressed the prices of 
sound issues may be, sooner or later 
they will return to their real values. 
Therefore a company of large re- 
sources could salvage any stocks of- 
fered for redemption at expiration of 
the policy term and hold them until it 
could sell at cost or better. 

It is Mr. Johnson’s opinion that such 
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insurance would prevent general stock 
market panics. He argues that money 
panics have become things of the past 
owing to the existence of the Federal 
Reserve System. People do not start 
runs on banks when they know they 
can get their money for the asking. 
Similarly, he reasons, people would not 
sacrifice their securities if they were 
assured by an insurance policy that 
they could recover full cost price by 
holding their stocks until the expira- 
tion date. He follows this thought with 
the conclusion that if stocks were not 
sold, prices would soon recover after 
a decline of sound stocks in sympathy 
with the speculative issues. 

One of the major difficulties would 
appear to be the launching of a com- 
pany with adequate resources, but Mr. 
Johnson believes that this could be 
easily surmounted if one or more men 
with ability to initiate the project 
could be sufficiently interested. To 
begin, he feels that the company would 
need assets of about a billion dollars, 
or that a syndicate of two hundred 
companies, each with assets of five mil- 
lion dollars, would be required to insure 
against permanent decrease in the 
market values of about three hundred 
of the best common and preferred 
stocks—not that the company’s funds 
would be used to support the market, 
but some such sum would be needed to 
instill confidence in the people in the 
company’s ability to fulfill its con- 
tracts. 


The charge or premium for in- 
surance would approximate a_ stock 
broker’s charge for buying and selling 
a stock. 


Before starting business, the com- 
pany would determine and fix the fair 
values of about three hundred stocks. 
These figures, of course, would be 
arbritrary standards of high values, 
but would be as near basic values as 
any human agency could determine. 
The insurance company would start to 
insure when these stocks seemed to be 
grossly undervalued and would stop 
insuring when prices reached their fair 
value as predetermined by the invest- 
ment committee. 


Perhaps every six months or so the 
price limits would be raised by 5 per 





“cent, which would be the natural en- 
hancement in basic values of sound 
companies in normal times. 


Members of “pools” would be ex. 


cluded from this insurance. This pre- 
caution would prevent large blocks of 
stock from being unloaded at one time, 
Assureds also must warrant that they 
will not hedge (sell against the box). 

There would be a five-day cancella- 
tion clause in the one-year policy, but 
none in the two or three-year terms. 
Assureds could sell at any time during 
the policy term and cancel the policy 
at the short rate. The company, how- 
ever, would pay no losses occasioned 
by selling before the expiration rate of 
the policy unless it cancelled the policy. 

If an assured were sold out by his 
stock broker because he failed to main- 
tain sufficient margin, his policy would 
be void, as the assured plainly would 
have violated the warranty requiring 
him to maintain his equity at all times. 
In such a case the person whose policy 
was voided would receive a refund 
of the entire premium, less the cost of 
writing the policy. 


$200,000,000 in Premiums 

Mr. Johnson has figured that the 
company could insure at least 2,250,000 
one hundred share lots of stock on 
the New York Stock Exchange at $30 
a lot every year. This would bring in 
a gross premium income of $67,500,- 
000. Adding to this the amount of 
stock insured on other exchanges and 
taking into consideration the premiums 
collected from timid persons who had 
never invested in securities before the 
advent of this insurance,-the annual 
gross premium income would, he be- 
lieves, easily total $200,000,000. 

Hazards would not be unduly great. 
“Remember,” says Mr. Johnson, “that 
there could never be a total loss. Sound 
stocks rarely if ever go off the board. 
It is just a question of time before 
they recover after a decline. Of course, 
if conditions within an industry itself 
take a turn for the worse, the insur- 
ance company might sell the stock sal- 
vaged in companies within this indus- 
try at a loss rather than wait an un- 
determinable length of time for re- 
covery.” 

Such, in brief, is Mr. Johnson’s plan 
for stock market loss insurance. He 
realizes that a number of questions 
may not be answered in a brief out- 
line, but he does not wish anyone to 
get the idea that there may be no 
answers to them. In fact, Mr. John- 
son confidently believes that he has 
covered nearly all angles of the situa- 
tion in the data he has compiled and 
would welcome inquiries in connection 
with his proposal. 
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Evolution of Crimean 
Insurance Moral 





Thieves Jettison Antique 
Wiles; Merchants Do 
Likewise 





Burglary Coverage Increases 





Larger Policies Assume Place 
Once Held by Single Risk 
Insurance 
PHILADELPHIA, June 23. — Modern 
methods of crime have evolutionized 
insurance against theft in its various 
forms, according to a local burglary 

underwriter. 

The merchant who formerly placed 
his policy on his greatest theft risk, 
ignoring the other forms of theft that 
other merchants in his neighborhood 
feared most, now has increased his in- 
surance, but divides it to cover all the 
activities of the busy underworld. 

The business firm, the underwriter 
said, which once carried insurance on 
its safe, is not so watchful since the 
old time safe cracker, who specialized 
in nitro glycerine, or depended upon 
his skilled fingers and keen ears to de- 
tect the combinations, has given way 
to the more spectacular bandit who 
works by day. 

With the passing of the old “peter 
man,” as safe robbers were called even 
in polite insurance circles, also have 
gone the clumsy old burglars of yester- 
day, with their black masks, the clumsi- 
ness and their bag of tools. 

Therefore, he said the business man 
with the greatest sense of care carries 
burglary insurance on his safe and on 
his open stock, hold-up insurance for 
his messengers and inside hold-up pro- 
tection for his cashier. He has left 
allowance in his budget for protection 
for his plate glass windows and for the 
“inside” thefts engineered, and some- 
times actually committed by trusted 
employees. 

These conditions have brought about 
larger policies, taking them as a whole, 
with larger revenues to the under- 
writers, but not always larger profits, 
for crime apparently has progressed 
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Watch Your Step 


No wonder the railroad guards 
continually chant “Watch your 
step” while passengers are get- 
ting on and off trains. The his- 
tory of several thousand acci- 
dents to travelers, gathered from 
the records of the Fidelity & 
Casualty Co., of New York, shows 
that the largest number—1465, or 
23 per cent—occurred to passen- 
gers who were boarding or alight- 
ing from trains, as against 1200 
cases due to collisions and wrecks. 

Cinders and other substances 
in the eye seriously inconve- 
nienced nearly 600 riders and 31 
were injured by falling out of 
berths. 

Railroad employees, on _ the 
other hand, suffered hurts chiefly 
while coupling cars, although the 
records show 300 cases of acci- 
dents to porters while fixing 
berths. 











further and faster than the crime 
deterrent agencies. 

Philadelphia’s police bureau is mak- 
ing it difficult for bandits to success- 
fully operate here, another burglary 
underwriter said. A few weeks ago, 
this man pointed out as an illustration 
of his point, a chain shoe store, insured 
in his company against hold-ups, was 
held-up by two young bandits who fled 
with about $400. 

Within less than five minutes the 
bandits had been captured and the 
money recovered. That could have 
been ascribed to police luck, but the 
bandit gang that robbed the diamond 
broker were captured in less than a 
week, although the police had meagre 
descriptions upon which to work. 

But Philadelphia underwriters are 
not always so fortunate. Although 
several companies here have paid 
losses on recent jewel robberies, some 
of which were committed by the gang 
arrested recently in New York, not a 
single policyholder in any Philadel- 
phia company was able to identify the 
recovered loot as his property. 


Many Get “America 
Fore” Medals 


Ernest Sturm Praises Old 
Employees in Awarding 
Service Tokens 


Hillas Given 50 Year Badge 


More Than 60 Outside Attaches 
to Be Presented with Similar 
Symbols 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 
board of the Fidelity & Casualty Co., of 
New York, at a gathering held in the 
company’s offices at 92 Liberty Street, 
recently presented “long service” 
medals to seventy-three officers and em- 
ployees who have been associated with 
the home office of the corporation for 
twenty-five years or longer. 

Robert J. Hillas, who retired as presi- 
dent when the Fidelity & Casualty was 
purchased by the Continental Insurance 
Company and the Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insurance Co., a few months ago, was 
unable to be present, but will receive a 
50-year medal, his connection with the 
company having begun in 1876. 

Other officials who received medals 
for lesser terms of service, were as fol- 
lows: Vice-presidents Charles C. Nadal 
(43 years) ; Allen J. Ferres (43 years) ; 
William J. Johnson (38 years) ; Wilbur 
A. Reid (86 years); Edwin A. Jones 
(34 years); Charles L. Newmiller (32 
years); Walter McK. Hillas (31 
years) ; William H. Boehm (29 years) ; 
Dr. C. V. Everitt (26 years) and Hale 
Anderson (25 years). 

The following assistant secretaries 
also received this official token of the 
“America Fore” group of insurance 
companies; William P. Harvey (45 
years) ; Lewis A. Nicholas (35 years) ; 
W. H. Cornils (34 years); Frank B. 
Smedes (33 years) and William D 
Clark (32 years). 

In presenting the medals, Mr. Sturm 
toid the gathering of the growth of the 
“America Fore” group of companies 
from the inception of the Continental 
and Fidelity-Phenix corporations 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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The Use of Interest Earnings in 
Determining Rates 


By CLARENCE W. Hosss 


This is the third installment of Judge 
Hobbs’ paper, prepared in his capacity as 
the National 


Council on Compensation Insurance to the 


special representative of 


National Convention of Insurance Com- 


missioners. Init he continues his discussion 


of the Missouri, Kansas and Virginia rate 
litigation. The memorandum will be pub- 
lished in full in successive issues of THE 
SpectaTor.—Editor’s Note. 


It seems fair to observe therefore, 
that the law of chance never steps 
completely out and the law of aver- 
ages never steps completely in as the 
controlling factor. The operations of 
a single company are always to a de- 
gree speculative, and the speculative 
element increases in magnitude as the 
company decreases in size, or as the 
particular line decreases in size, or is 
subdivided under conditions that do not 
permit of averaging gains and losses 
nation wide or as between different 
classes of insurance. The statement 
comes nearer being true of companies 
in the aggregate. But if the opinion 
of the Supreme Court, in Aetna In- 
surance Co. v. Hyde, be taken as au- 
thority for the view that insurance 
rates cannot be judged on the basis of 
collective experience, insurance com- 
panies being, as the court states, com- 
petitors, then this justification of the 
general statement disappears. On the 
other hand, there is a possibility that 
the court might ultimately recognize 
the logic of using at least a pure 
premium based on aggregate expe- 
rience, on the ground that only in this 
way could the law of averages be made 
to the fullest possible extent the con- 
trolling factor. 


(b) The statement that insurance con- 
tracts are interrelated: that the 
effect of the operations of insur- 
ance companies is to constitute a 
guaranty fund against individual 
loss, and to put a large number of 
individual contributions into a 
common fund for the purpose of 
fulfilling the guaranty, is likewise 
true only in a very general way. 
Each insurance contract is a dis- 
tinct transaction. The premium paid 
is not segregated, but merges into 
the general assets of the company. 
The company is, to be sure, required 
to maintain a reserve against its 
outstanding contracts, known as the 
unearned premium reserve, based 
on the assumption that the pre- 
miums are on the average ade- 
quate to meet losses and expenses, 
and that losses and expenses will 
on the average accrue and be paid 
with a degree of regularity: so 
that, setting up a reserve against 
each policy, originally about equal 
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to the premium and marking off 
that reserve each month by an 
aliquot fraction of the premium, a 
fair measure of the contingent 
liability is obtained: but no assets 
are definitely earmarked to cover 
this liability: the assets as a whole 
being set up in accounting against 
the liabilities as a whole. 

The fund referred to, therefore, 
is not a fund made up of policy- 
holders to capital and surplus. 
ment at least implies, but a gen- 
eral fund, composed in part of con- 
tributions by present policyhold- 
ers, in part by contributions of 
past policyholders awaiting dis- 
bursement, in part of earnings and 
in part of contributions by stock- 
holders to capital and surplus. 
The policyholder’s guaranty is 
based, not alone upon his own con- 
tribution or upon the contributions 
of other policyholders. The entire 
fund is his guaranty. 

It is difficult to see how the 
policyholder’s rights in this fund 
differ in kind from those of any 
contract obligees. The same might 
be said of depositors in a bank: or 
of those holding contracts for fu- 
ture delivery of commodities or se- 
curities. Insurance obligations to 
be sure run for a somewhat longer 
time (though not invariably so) 
and are payable not absolutely, but 
on contingency: and the payment 
by the policyholder is based, not 
merely on the value of the pay- 
ment to be made, but on the 
mathematical hazard of the pay- 
ment becoming payable. But in all 
the above cases, the obligee’s sole 
security is, not a specific fund, but 
the general responsibility of the 
obligor. 

This feature has been involved 
in litigation in two ways. In tax- 
ation matters, the courts have 
uniformly decided that the reserve 
against outstanding policies is in 
no way a trust fund, but part of 
the company’s assets and taxable 
as such. Likewise, the  policy- 
holder has no right to an account- 
ing for management of the fund, 
even though his dividends have re- 
lation to the company’s earnings. 
Provident Life and Trust Co. v. 

Durham, 61 Atl. 636. 

In re Oklahoma Nat’l Life Ins. 

Co. 173 Pac. 376. 

Equitable Life Assurance Soc. v. 

Brown, 213 U. S. 25. 

The relation of the policyholder is 
not, therefore, that of a cestui que 
trust: and to raise a quasi-trust rela- 
tionship is an ambiguous and illusory 
procedure. Yet the language of the 
citation would seem to imply that his 
relation to the company is different 
from that of a mere contract obligee: 
and it is to be hoped that this point 
may be further elucidated. As _ it 
stands, the rights of the parties in the 
“fund” seem in no way different from 








those of any contract obligee who has 
paid for his contract in advance. The 
obligor’s assets are increased by that 
payment. Those assets, if considered 
as a fund, are in a way a joint venture, 
in which the participants have differ- 
ent interests. In case of insurance, 
the policyholder contributes, looking 
for protection: the company made its 
original contribution and leaves its 
earnings in the fund looking for profit. 

In case of the other business mentioned 

above, the interests of the obligor 

are either protection and security or 
profit or both. 

The interrelation of insurance con- 
tracts would seem to be based chiefly 
on the fact that insurance rates are 
based (as a rule) on the law of aver- 
ages: but as above stated this is not 
universally nor necessarily true: and 
while this is a common feature of in- 
surance rate-making procedure, it is 
by no means unknown to the procedure 
of fixing prices for commodities. Where 
prices are quoted for deliveries rang- 
ing over an extended period, the future 
must be forecast, and the basis for such 
a forecast must of necessity be either 
speculative or statistical: and if the 
latter, involves an application of the 
law of averages, differing from the in- 
surance procedure in detail, but not in 
principle. 

(c) While therefore, the court, in en- 
deavoring to draw a line between 
insurance and other types of busi- 
ness has not as yet made out the 
clearest of clear cases, there is no 
doubt at all as to the present 
status: namely that insurance is 
subject to rate regulation. But 
the citations made bring up an- 
other aspect of the matter. The 
whole machinery of state supervi- 
sion and regulation is founded 
upon the case of Paul v. Virginia, 
8 Wall. 168, which declared insur- 
ance was not commerce within the 
meaning of the concurrence clause 
of the Federal constitution. That 
opinion has been sustained in a 
whole line of cases, namely, 

-- v. California, 155 U. S. 

N. Y. Life Ins. Co. v. Cravens, 
178 U. S. 389. 

N. Y. Life Ins. Co. v. Deer Lodge 
County, 231 U.S. 495. 

Although the decision in Thames & 
Mersey Insurance Co. v. U. S., 237 
U. S. 19, holding unconstitutional a 
tax on marine insurance policies as a 
tax on imports comes dangerously near 
to establishing an exception in case of 
marine insurance. 

But the rule commonly applied by 
the Supreme Court, in deciding what is 
commerce, in the very broad rule laid 
down in Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1., 
namely that commerce includes not 
merely trade, but intercourse. Inter- 
course is defined in the dictionaries as 
reciprocal relations or associations be- 
tween man and man. Accordingly the 
Court found no difficulty in ruling that 
telephone and telegraph companies 
were engaged in commerce (Pensacola 
Tel. Co. v. Western Union Tel. Co., 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Maryland Casualty Agents 
in Northwest Conference 





Addresses of Prominent Men 
Feature Third Annual Meeting 
in Minneapolis 

BALTIMORE, June 21.—The Third 
Northwest Conference of the Maryland 
Casualty Company’s representatives in 
the states of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa and Nebraska was 
held last week in Minneapolis. 

The conference was called to order 
by Frank C. Esterly, chairman. Fol- 
lowing a convening of the conference, 
an interesting talk of welcome was de- 
livered by William F. Kunze, Mayor of 
Minneapolis; following which various 
department managers from the Home 
Office addressed the convention. Fol- 
lowing each address discussions from 
the floor were led by the agents. 

There were many representatives 
present at the conference, which was 
attended not only by the general agents 
for the territories in question but like- 
wise by the winning agents of such 
general agents. Following the dinner 
at the end of the first day’s meeting the 
names of the prize winners were an- 
ncunced and the presentation of prizes 
made. 

In addition to the Mayor’s address 
the conference heard a very interest- 
ing talk from C. P. Diopenbrock, 
Deputy Commissioner of Insurance of 
Minnesota, and also David C. Beebe, 
president of the United States Avia- 
tion Underwriters. Home Office rep- 
resentatives present who delivered 
addresses were: J. M. Gillet, manager 
liability, compensation and automobile 
departments; A. B. Nickerson, man- 
ager automobile department; E. E. 
Kolb, supervising underwriter bonding 
department; Franklin Davies, field 
supervisor and Wm. D. Hales, safety 
supervisor. 

Some of the agents present, in addi- 
tion to the chairman, participating in 
the discussions were: Frank C. Esterly 
of Minneapolis, Minn.; Roy T. Baker 
of Fargo, N. D.; Edw. C. Huhnke of 
Duluth, Minn.; Miner Shaw of Sioux 
Falls, Minn.; T. H. Meanner of Omaha, 
Neb.; J. Watt, Wooldridge of Sioux 
City; H. R. Holker of Esterly-Hopkins 
Co., Minneapolis, and Frank W. New- 
berry of Jamestown. 


Leland W. Cutler Honored 


Leland W. Cutler, Pacific Coast vice- 
president of the Fidelity & Deposit, 
has been elected president of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. He 
has been active in many movements 
of a public nature and is a friend and 
university associate of President Her- 
bert Hoover. 
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National Bureau Merger Effected 


James A. Beha, general manager 
and counsel of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
announced yesterday the merger of the 
Boiler and Engineering Insurance Ser- 
vice Bureau, 1 Park Avenue, with the 
Boiler and Machinery Department of 
the National Bureau. 

“We are pleased to announce at the 
same time,” said Mr. Beha, “that J. P. 
H. deWindt, long manager of the Boiler 
and Engineering Insurance Service 
Bureau, will be the manager of the 
Boiler and Machinery Department of 
the National Bureau. Mr. deWindt is 
too well and favorably known in this 
particular field of insurance activity to 
need any words of commendation from 
me.” 

Another announcement of importance 
made at the same time was to the 
effect that the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company had 
become a member of the National Bu- 
reau and would be represented on the 
executive committee of the Bureau. 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Rhys E. Williams as 
manager of the Ohio branch of the Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity Company. Mr. 
Williams has been in the casualty busi- 
ness since 1920, and has been associ- 
ated with the Norwich Union since 
1927 in the Ohio branch office. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the details of 
the business in that territory. 


Use of Interest Earnings 

(Concluded from preceding page) 
96 U. S. 1), or that the commerce 
clause was broad enough to cover the 
transactions of correspondence schools 
(International Text Book Co. v. Pigg., 
217 U. S. 91), or dealings in lottery 
tickets (Champion v. Ames, 188 U. S. 
321). In the latter case, the dissenting 
opinion pointed out the inconsistency 
between the case at bar and Paul v. 
Virginia: and in the latest test of Paul 
v. Virginia in the series cited above, 
the court made reference to the rule 
of “stare decisis” and. mentioned the 
difficulty of overruling a case long re- 
garded as the law of the land. But it 
must be admitted that the citation 
from Tyson & Bros. v. Banton bases 
the right to regulate insurance rates 
upon a relation between company and 
policyholders, and an interrelation be- 
tween policyholders, that is both an 
association and a reciprocal relation. 
It may be that there is a fundamental 
inconsistency between this reasoning 
and the doctrine of Paul v. Virginia. 

Insurance rate regulation, therefore, 
has a very peculiar legal background. 
It remains to be seen how this back- 
ground affects the details of rate regu- 
lation. 
(To be continued in the next issue of 
THE SPECTATOR) 
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C. A. Ludlum Made Chairman 
With C. W. Gold as Aide; 
Others to Serve 


WASHINGTON, June 26.—President 
Butterworth, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, has an- 
nounced the membership of the de- 
partmental committee which will have 
direction of all insurance activities of 
the Chamber up to the time of the an- 
nual meeting next year. 

C. A. Ludlum, New York City, will 
serve as chairman and Charles W. 
Gold, vice-president of the Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., as vice-chairman. 
Other members designated are: Ralph 
H. Blanchard, Prof. of Insurance, Co- 
lumbia University; William Brosmith, 
vice-president, Travelers Insurance 
Company; F. Highlands Burns, presi- 
dent, Maryland Casualty Company; 
Walton L. Crocker, president, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Philip J. Fay, Nichols and Fay, 
San Francisco; P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, 
president, Michigan Mutual Liability 
Company; James S. Kemper, president, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany; Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; 
F. T. Moses, president, Firemen’s Mu- 
tual Insurance Company; Julian S. 
Myrick, New York City; E. H. Ravens- 
croft, vice-president, Abbott Labora- 
tories, North Chicago, IIll.; Willits H. 
Sawyer, president, Allied Engineers, 
Inc.; Clyde B. Smith, Lansing, Mich.; 
William D. Winter, vice-president, At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company. 

C. A. Ludlum and Charles W. Gold 
are now representing insurance on the 
board of directors of the national cham- 
ber. Philip J. Fay, a broker of San 
Francisco, has been elected a director to 
represent the ninth district. 


Russell Haly Transferred 


PHILADELPHIA, June 23.—Russell F. 
Haly, who has been with the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company for the 
last two years as a special agent in the 
Northern New Jersey territory, with 
offices in Newark, has been transferred 
to the Eastern Pennsylvania territory 
of the same company, Samuel J. Carr, 
manager of the Philadelphia branch, 
announced this week. 

Mr. Haly started to work for the 
Standard upon his graduation from 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, where he specialized in in- 
surance and insurance laws. He is a 
native of Philadelphia. 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 
HOWARD FLAGG, Vice-President 


CASUALTY REINSURANCE 
AND EXCESS INSURANCE 
EXCLUSIVELY 


The business of Reinsurance is highly specialized, 
and calls for permanence of personnel. Our success 
in providing satisfactory service for our Treatyholders 
is largely due to the years of continuous experience 
which the members of our staff have had in Reinsur- 
ance work. 


Our underwriting is flexible, and our treaties are 
profitable to the Treatyholders. Inquiry and consul- 
tation are cordially invited. 








Home Office 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO NEW YORK 
431 Roosevelt Bldg. 175 West Jackson 111 John Street 
St” ce oS Rae ONE AND A HALF MILLION 
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AWARDS MEDALS 





Ernest Sturm 


Many Receive Awards 
(Concluded from page 37) 
seventy-six years ago, until at present 
it is one of the largest and strongest 
insurance organizations in the world, 
having combined assets of $242,735,815. 
He attributed this progress largely to 
the loyal interest and cooperation of 
long-time employees and agents, and ex- 
pressed his sincere appreciation of the 

service they had rendered. 


Other members of Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty staff who received medals, in addi- 
tion to those mentioned, were: William 
J. Byrne, William O. Giessenhoffer, 
Philip H. Sheridan, F. A. Hochstatter, 
George H. Mulligan, J. P. Schelling, 
George Weidner, Frederick P. Booth, 
Henry C. Harrs, William L. Macalister, 
George J. Newmiller, George W. 
Varian, Thomas Wright, Victor H. 
Brorstrom, Herman Greinert, G. M. 
Hegan, Charles F. Maher, Frank W. 
Raynor, Harold Rocknagel, Arthur D. 
Kelley, John J. McNamara, George F. 
Doherty, N. F. Winston, J. C. Menair 
(an employee for 50 years), Herbert 
Martin, Thomas Mullin, Daniel C. 
Harvey, George W. Larson, Edward P. 
Mowton, Otto A. Hampsch, John L. 
Houston, Thomas J. Manuel, Warren M. 
Bergen, Harry R. Williams, Charles C. 
Moore, John M. Culver, John J. Cana- 
van, George J. Davis, Theodore Hesse, 
James F. Law, W. R. Nicolai, W. H. 
Pomeroy, Arthur D. Penney, R. H. Wil- 
liams, John J. Zimmerle, Frank J. Mc- 
Keever, Patrick F. Graham, John Holt, 
Edward M. Higbee, George C. Newmil- 
ler, W. B. Kiernan and Edward C. Al- 
len. 

Of the stenographic forces, each of 
the following, who have been with the 
company for periods ranging from 
twenty-six.to thirty years, was awarded 
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Michigan Embezzlers Work 
Great Havoc with Funds 





Bank Manager Commits Suicide 
When Thefts Total $308,000; 
Broker Arrested 


LANSING, MicH., June 23.—Adding 
to a seemingly endless chain of defal- 
cations and embezzlements supposedly 
arising out of the stock market crash 
last fall, two more financial crimes 
were bared here last week, one the sec- 
ond largest in the entire unprecedented 
series, causing the closing of the doors 
of a reputable and long established 
banking house. Both crimes bring out 
all too shockingly the need for fidelity 
insurance. 

Following the suicide of Clyde Milli- 
ken, manager of the savings depart- 
ment of the First National Bank of 
Cheboygan, who was found in his 
summer cottage with a bullet through 
his head on the eve of a bank exami- 
nation, an exhaustive check of the dead 
man’s books revealed a total shortage 
of $308,000, more than five times the 
combined capital and surplus of the 
bank. The bank was forced to close 
its doors immediately, and a receiver 
was appointed. However, Victor D. 
Sprague, president of the institution, 
issued a reassuring statement to the 
depositors which promised full pay- 
ment of deposits. Milliken’s peculations 
are believed to have covered a long 
period of time. He had been with the 
bank for more than 25 years, and had 
extensive private holdings. 

The bank had savings deposits cf 
$860,000 and commercial accounts to- 
taling $230,000, while its capital was 
$50,000 with a $10,000 surplus. The 
bond coverage has not been announced. 

The other shortage, one of $5,000 in 
securities of the First National Bank 
of Allegan, an already defunct institu- 
tion, now in process of liquidation, was 
laid to the former receiver, J. Garver 
Bly, Indianapolis broker. Bly is said to 
have admitted to Federal officers the 
existence of a shortage in his accounts, 
and his receivership of the Reed City 
National Bank is also being investi- 
gated. He issued a statement follow- 
ing his release on bail to the effect that 


‘the creditors need not worry as “I am 


bonded in the amount of $75,000.” 





a medal in the form of a lavaliere; 
Grace E. Bodine, Mary V. Callaghan, 
Catherine Carr, Agnes Kiernan and 
Mae E. Carty. 

Besides the above-named employees, 
there are more than sixty attached to 
the company’s out-of-town branches 
who will shortly be given “long service” 
medals. 














1880 1930 
Golden Jubilee 


of the World’s Pioneer 
in Liability Insurance 


Fifty years ago, not only were there no 
automobiles, no radios, no movies...... 
there was no liability insurance. A need 
for such insurance was brought to the at- 
tention of thinking men when the British 
Parliament passed the famous Employers’ 
Liability Act. Shortly after this act was 
passed, The Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corporation, Ltd., was founded, 
thereby laying the cornerstone for the 
massive structure of liability insurance. 


Today, The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., together with its afhli- 
ated companies, the American Employers’ 
Insurance Company and The Employers’ 
Fire Insurance Company, writes, in the 
United States, practically every kind of 
insurance except life, including fidelity 
and surety bonds. Today’s records show 
that during the past fifty years The Em- 
ployers’ Liability has paid out millions of 
dollars to satisfy claims of/or against its 
assureds. Its hundreds of thousands of 
policyholders, its thousands of agents, 
have come to know the true meaning of 


“THE SERVICE THAT SATISFIES.” 





Practically every kind of Insurance except 
Life Insurance, including Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds. 


110 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


The Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd. 
The Employers’ 

Fire Insurance Company 
American Employers’ 
Insurance Company 


THE WORLD’S PIONEER 
IN LIABILITY INSURANCE 





Casualty, Surety, Etc. 








Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 





Actuarial 















LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Re 


Fidelity Phenix United States National Fire of 
aed of New Fire of New Hartford 
Automobile of National Liberty Now Amsterdam 
artford of New York _ Casualty Co. 

Standard ef New State of Penn. Indemnity Com- 
York Stuyvesant of pany of Amer- 
National Unien New York iea 

Pittsburgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


WOODWARD, FONDILLER and 
RYAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
Harwood E. Ryan 
Richard Fondiller 75 Fulton St. 


Jonathan G. Sharp New York 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 







JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropieal Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Reem 101 Memerial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 
























GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee's 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 



















JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

































ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


T. J. MCCOMB 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Colcord Bldg. 










Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Greatest Selling 
Plan Known 


All About it for the Asking 
Write 


The Spectator Company 
243 West 39th Street 
New York 


Producing Permanent 
Policyholders 


Embracing Sales Plans of 
144 Leading Life Underwriters 


This valuable salesmanship book is 
divided into two parts, one designed 
especially for inexperienced life insur- 
ance solicitors, and the other for ex- 
perienced life underwriters. 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 


Fred E. Swarts, ©. P. A. 


W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 


PHILADELPHIA 


















L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 



















SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
































Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 


Omaha 
































ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
} Consulting Actuary 
807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 








The chapter titles are: 


PART ONE—FOR THE INEX- 
PERIENCED AGENT 
Intelligent Prospect- Closing the Transac- 
ing tien 

Cemmon Sense Ap- Selling Insurance to 
proach Wom 

Meeting Objections Nailing Lapses at 
with a Smile 
Things to Know—Some to Forget 


PART TWO—FOR THE EXPERI- 
ENCED UNDERWRITER 
Setting a Definite Ideas Off the Beaten 

Goal Path 


0: a 

Keeping Old Con- Programming Insur- 
tracts Bright ance 

Cracking Some Hard Newer Plans of Pro- 
Nats tection 


Agency Building and Claims Service 


Producing Permanent Policyholders 
sets forth many proved plans and 
business-getting experiences of men 
who have made outstanding records 
in the life insurance business and are 
thus qualified to offer sound advice 
and suggestions to others. 

This practical work is substantially 
bound in cloth and contains 224 pages 


Price, $2 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Fellew, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellew, American Imstitute ef Actuaries, 
Associate, British Institute ef Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. O., ; 
Associate, Actuarial Society of America. 
PIPE & ALLEN 
Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metrepelitan Bidg., Torente, Ont. 








Liability of 
Automobile Users 


for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liability 
Insuranee. 

PRICES 
Single copy, 50 cents 


12 copies... 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
25 o 4s BIE 100 “* . 30.00 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Commonwealth Casualty 
Widens Activity 


Purchase of Two Companies 
Enlarges Field; Reinsurance 
Completed 


PHILADELPHIA, June 23.—The Com- 
monwealth Casualty Company, which 
recently purchased the American 
Guaranty Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has taken over the casualty and 
surety business of the Ohio company 
and has completed the reinsurance of 
the casualty and surety policy holders, 
E. W. Cook, vice-president and general 
manager, announced today. 

The Columbus offices of the American 
Company, with the staff of the com- 
pany, remains intact, Mr. Cook said, 
and the company will concentrate on 
fire and theft business in Ohio. 

W. Donald Walter, manager of the 
Columbus branch of the Commonwealth 
was a caller at the home office last 
week and reported to Mr. Cook that 
business was improving in Ohio and 
the Middle West. Mr. Walter said 
Ohio had felt only indirectly the stock 
market crash. 

He reported to Mr. Cook that 1930 
would be a banner year for the Com- 
monwealth in Ohio and with the Amer- 
ican Guaranty, concentrating on fire 
and theft business the year would also 
be a banner one for that company. 

More than 200 general agents and 
solicitors were added to the Common- 
wealth family recently, Mr. Cook said, 
when the Commonwealth Company took 
over the accident and health business 
of the Old Republic Life of Chicago, 
formerly the Twentieth Century Life 
Insurance Company. 

Reinsurance has already been issued 
on all the policies held by the Old Re- 
public Life. The rapid transfer of 
personnel and policies was possible be- 
cause the Commonwealth was already 
operating, Mr. Cook said, in all of the 
States in which the Old Republic Life 
operated. 

The transfer of the accident and 
health business brings to the Common- 
wealth about $125,000 in premiums on 
monthly forms of policies. The trans- 
fer was made because of a desire of 
officials of the Old Republic Life to 
withdraw from the accident and health 
field in order to concentrate the com- 
pany’s energies in selling life insur- 
ance. 


New American Surety Board 
Member 


At a meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of the American Surety Company 
last week, Matthew S. Sloan, president 
of the New York Edison Company, was 
elected a member of the board. 
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Danger Lurks at Corners 


Lacking Traffic Signals 





Fidelity and Casualty Company 
Finds Unprotected Crossings 
Guilty of 41% of Mishaps 


New York’s anti “jay-walking” cam- 
paign launched by Ex-Police Commis- 
sioner Grover A. Whalen was not under 
way long enough to prove whether it 
would be effective in curbing injuries 
to pedestrians by motor cars, but an 
analysis of nearly sixty-thousand pedes- 
trian-motor vehicle accidents made by 
the Fidelity & Casualty Co., of this 
city, reveals a number of interesting 
facts. 

The largest number of accidents, for 
example, forty-one per cent, occurred, 
the company finds, to pedestrians cross- 
ing at corners where there were no 
traffic signals or regulation. Thirty- 
nine per cent of the total injuries over- 
took persons crossing between inter- 
sections, but only two per cent involved 
people walking diagonally from curb 
to curb. Six per cent of the pedes- 
trians hurt were walking with signals 
and ten per cent against these safe- 
guards. 

An official of the insurance company 
pointed out the obvious impossibility of 
patroling every crossing in a large city, 
although danger to pedestrians exists 
at every corner. 

“As a leading newspaper recently re- 
marked,” he said, “the automobile cas- 
ualty lists have grown year by year, 
‘until they approach the toll of a major 
war.’ Since the motor car is a neces- 
sity of modern life that is here to stay, 
the careless or absent-minded pedes- 
trian should, in self defense, educate 
himself to be alert and careful while 
negotiating the public highways.” 

In regard to motor vehicle accidents, 
both non-fatal and fatal, generally, it 
was found that the types of cars in- 
volved were in almost exact ratio to the 
proportionate numbers of such autos. 
About seventy-five per cent of all 
machines, for instance, are of the pri- 
vate pleasure class, and they were re- 
sponsible for approximately that quota 
of the total mishaps. Accidents in which 
trucks, or commercial cars, are con- 
cerned, are more likely to be fatal than 


otherwise. 





“The Insurance Man’s Restaurant” 


46 GOLD STREET 


Between Fulton and John Streets 
New York City Phone Beekman 9991 
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Three Big Companies Join 
Aircraft Group 





Now Membership Reaches Total 
of 16 While Assets Near 
$700,000,000 

The addition of three big companies 
to membership in the United States 
Aviation Underwriters, Inc., to take ef- 
fect July 1 has been announced. The 
three new members are: the Century 
Indemnity Company of the Aetna Fire 
group; the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company, and the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company of the Aetna Life, 

Total membership in the Aviation 
Underwriters has thus been brought to 
sixteen, of which ten are fire companies 
and six are casualty companies. A 
list of the company members follows: 

Fire—Aetna, Automobile, Globe & 
Rutgers Fire, Hartford Fire, National 
Union Fire, North River, Pacific Fire, 
Phoenix of Hartford, St. Paul Fire & 
Marine and United States Fire. 


Casualty—Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
Century Indemnity, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity, Maryland Casualty, New 
Amsterdam Casualty and United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty. 

Combined capital of these companies 
on Jan. 1 was $81,100,000 and their 
combined assets were $697,502,774. 





Southern Surety 
Co. of New York 


General Offices 





9th & OLIVE STS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Admitted Assets 
$11,500,000.00 


We Solicit and Write: 








Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile and Burglary 
Insurance. 


Let the Southern Serve You 











Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Fraternal Insurance in 
Canada 





Records for 1929 Show Societies 
Now on Improved Actuarial 


Standards 


OTTAWA, CANADA, June 23.—A re- 
markable occurrence in the growth and 
stability of fraternal societies operat- 
ing in Canada has resulted from the 
enactment of laws to require licensing 
and regulation by the Department of 
Insurance for the Dominion. 


The bringing of the societies to 
actuarial standards has been a great 
step forward, one that has been long 
awaiting and which was urgently re- 
quired. The social feature of fraternal 
societies is of great interest to the 
many members, but it is now under- 
stood that no amount. of social benefits 
can compensate for weakness in the 
financial structure of the actual insur- 
ing of lives. It is a gratifying fact 
that all fraternal societies operating 
under Dominion license are now actu- 
arially solvent and that the disturbance 
and hardship which have been caused 
by the frequent adjustments will here- 
after be unnecessary. 


The total amount of new certificates 
issued in Canada in the mortuary de- 
partment of Canadian fraternal socie- 
ties during the year 1929 was $15,084, 
270, compared with $15,896,261 in 
1928, while the amount issued by 
United States fraternal societies oper- 
ating in Canada was $5,391,175, com- 
pared with $5,843,865 in 1928. The 
total amount of insurance in force in 
the mortuary departments at the end 
of 1929 was $135,926,564 by Canadian 
societies and $51,996,866 by United 
States societies, making a total of 
$187,922,430, compared with a total of 
$186,629,089 on Dec. 31, 1928. 


The premiums received by Canadian 
fraternals amounted to $2,981,508, and 
United States societies received $1,- 
061,584, a total of $4,043,092. The 
premiums received by Canadian fra- 
ternals in the accident and sickness 
business in 1929 amounted to $445,934, 
and benefits paid were $471,758, while 
United societies received premiums of 
$81,669 and benefits paid were $81.619. 


In summing up the growth of fra- 
ternal societies in Canada, operating 
under licenses from the Department 
of Insurance for the Dominion, we find 
ten Canadian societies and twenty-one 
United States and foreign societies. 
The number of certificates in force at 
the end of 1929, by Canadian societies, 
was 168,033 and by United States 
societies 50,228, making a total of 
218,261. 


Miscellaneous Insurance 





Testimonial Dinner Given 
“Pete” Fraser 


Many Friends Toast Him on 
Leaving to Become Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Conn. Mutual 


Peter M. Fraser, general agent of 
the P. M. & J. M. Fraser Agency, New 
York, of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, who is 
about to assume his duties as vice-presi- 
dent of the company at Hartford, was 
given a farewell testimonial dinner at 
the Hotel Crydon, New York, last Tues- 
day evening. No one ever had any 
doubt as to the high standing of Mr. 
Fraser in the New York insurance 
world or of the esteem in which he is 
held by everyone who knew him. The 
dinner simply emphasized these facts 
to the nth degree. 


The dinner began early and ended 
late and during it Mitchell May, 
supreme court justice, Kings County, 
N. Y.; H. M. Holderness, superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Connecticut 
Mutual; as well as John Morrison 
Fraser, “Pete’s” younger brother and 
now the head of the Fraser agency, and 
others talked about the person for 
whom the dinner was given in a fashion 
that pleased everyone and made the 
central figure blush. 


A large chest of silver was presented 



























Peter M. Fraser 


to Mr. Fraser and he responded in a 
fashion which showed him to be as 
good a speaker as he is an insurance 
agent. 


Herman M. Hessberg was chairman 
of the dinner committee, the other mem- 
bers of which were Leo S. Adler, 
Milton Blumberg, Arthur H. Dahringer, 
Herman DeGoff, Gustave G. Gottlieb, 
Edward W. Haemer, Paul Haviland, 
Murray Hearn, Louis H. Markowitz, 
Louis May, 'M. A. Schwartz, Harold H. 
Short and Mitchell D. Nowak. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL HALL MONTH CAMPAIGN 




















President Arthur F. Hall and Vice-President Walter T. Shepard in front of the 

Hall Month Rose Arbor in Mr. Hall’s office. Following the usual practice, Rose 

Cards were sent out to all fieldmen to attach to applications taken during the month. 

A tremendous number of these were received back with applications. These cards, 

in turn, were placed on a rose arbor constructed in Mr. Hall’s office. The number 

of cards returned was so much greater than last year that the construction of two 
additional wings for the arbor was necessary. 
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HE Supreme Court of California 

has decided that the State and its 
various political sub-divisions must 
carry insurance to protect persons and 
property from damage due to automo- 
piles operated by officers of such politi- 
eal divisions. 

* * * 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has granted the petition of the 
New York Life Insurance Company for 
a review of the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Second Cir- 
cuit, in its effort to recover from the 
Collector of Internal Revenue taxes 
paid under the Revenue Act of 1918. 

* * * 

It is proposed to amend the constitu- 
tion of Louisiana to provide for pen- 
sioning eligible persons over sixty 
years of age, who have been residents 
of the State for more than twenty 
years. The funds required for such 
pensions are to be derived from a levy 
of one-quarter of one per cent of the 
income of all persons under sixty years 
of age whose annual income amounts 
to more than $600. 

* * * 

In South Dakota the Commissioner of 
Insurance has announced that life in- 
surance companies doing business in 
tLat State must use the standard provi- 
sions for total and permanent disabili- 
ty benefits, in connection with life in- 
surance policies, as adopted by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, after July 1, 1930. Ap- 
proval of other forms is then with- 
drawn. 

* * * 

A bill introduced in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature would authorize the 
Commissioner of Insurance to fix pre- 
mium rates for automobile fleets under 
the compulsory automobile insurance 
law. Another bill would authorize 
cities and towns to appropriate funds 
for the prevention of automobile acci- 
dents. 

* * * 

The bill-in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature to provide for a State automo- 
bile insurance fund has been killed. 

K * * 

The Governor of Mississippi has 
signed the bill amending Chapter 262, 
Laws of 1926, in relation to the issu- 
ance of life insurance policies without 
medical examination under certain con- 
ditions. 

* * * 

Who owns the air? This is a ques- 

tion which is given increasing interest 
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Insurance™ Tr the Legislatures 
and in the Courts 


with the great extension of aerial navi- 
gation. A case involving this point 
(Smith vs. N. E. Aircraft Company) 
has been heard in the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts. Plaintiffs in 
the suit sought to enjoin the defendants 
from flying over their land in such a 
way as to constitute a trespass and 
nuisance, and to enjoin the defendants 
from using an adjacent field as a base 
for making flights. An Act of Con- 
gress and the statutes of Massachu- 
setts it is stated, “by plain implication, 
if not by express terms, not only rec- 
ognize the existence of air navigation, 
but authorize the flying of aircraft over 
privately owned land. The public na- 
ture of certain landing places for air- 
craft is recognized by statute. What- 
ever may be the precise technical rights 
of the landowner to the airspace above 
his land, the possibility of his actual 
occupation and separate enjoyment of 
it as a feasible accomplishment has 
through all periods of private owner- 
ship of land been extremely limited. 
Modern engineering and construction 
have much increased the height to 
which structures may be built. * * * 
Doubtless, in the absence of controlling 
police regulation, one may erect a struc- 
ture upon his land as high as he desires 
and is able. There is nothing in the 
legislation to which reference has been 
made to limit in any way the rights of 
the landowners in this particular, or to 
restrict the height of buildings and 
other structures. The aircraft statutes 
regulate merely the minimum altitude 
of flight in air navigation without in- 
terference with structures upon land, 
and not the use of his property by the 
landowner. For the purposes of this 
decision we assume that private owner- 
ship of airspace extends to all reason- 
able heights above the underlying land.” 
However, the Court stated: “The one 
or two instances of flights at less than 
500 feet over land of the plaintiffs and 
the possibility of similar flights in the 
future, as set out by the master and 
already narrated, are not sufficient to 
require or warrant injunctive relief. 
The injury thus done to and the inter- 
ference with any and all valuable use 
of the property of the plaintiffs are not 
certain and substantial but rather are 
slight and theoretical.” The Court held 
that no constitutional right of the plain- 
tiff had been infringed. 
* * * 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has refused to review a decision 
which awarded to Lenora Howe, in 


FS ENE TT NE aN Re 


Pennsylvania, a judgment for $47,355 
against the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany, New York, and $21,740 against 
the National Life Association, on poli- 
cies carried by her husband, William 
Howe, who was alleged to have been 
burned to death in his automobile. The 
contest arose over the alleged inability 
to identify the body. 


* * * 


The power of the State Insurance 
Commissioner of Connecticut to with- 
hold an agent’s license is being tested 
in court. It appears that an agent who 
had been engaged in business applied 
for a renewal of his license, and the 
desired license was not issued. He is 
now endeavoring to secure an order 
from the Superior Court requiring the 
Commissioner to issue a renewal license. 


ok * * 


The differences of opinion as to the 
proposed new insurance code for the 
District of Columbia indicate that ef- 
forts for the adoption of the code may 
be dropped and that the proposed code 
may be superseded by other bills in 
Congress. 

* * * 

The special committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners dealing with a proposed uni- 
form law as to investments of insur- 
ance companies, was scheduled to meet 
in Chicago June 11. 


* * * 


AUSTIN, TEX., June 20.—The Texas 
Board of Insurance Commissioners has 
authority to require insurance com- 
panies writing participating policies 
under the workmen’s compensation law 
to maintain adequate reserves and rea- 
sonable surpluses before dividends to 
the policyholders may be paid and that 
such reserves and surpluses may be 
computed on the basis of a per cent of 
the premium collected under such poli- 
cies, according to an opinion given the 
insurance board by Attorney General 
R. L. Bobbitt. 

This opinion reverses a former opin- 
ion by the attorney general’s depart- 
ment under a previous administration, 
and authorizes the insurance board to 
exercise a wide discretion in formulat- 
ing rules and regulations for determin- 
ing the basis of refunds to subscribing 
employers holding workmen’s partici- 
pating compensation insurance. 

In the opinion Attorney General Bob- 
bitt said: “In formulating such rules 
and regulations, we think the insurance 
board not only may, but should require 
that a company be solvent, have a rea- 
sonable surplus, and an adequate re- 
serve before any dividends shall be ap- 
proved for payment to a participating 
policyholder.” 
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As of HT A 
As of December 31, 1929 June 23, 1930 As cf December 71, 1929 June 23, 1930 
a 
2g g 
a COMPANY | 2 
COMPANY a | ar 
2 e2 Stock House % 5.4 
Stock House - a En 3 Specializing 3 bo “ a iS 22 3 
saltss 2 = wk ms 8s oe I a © 
Specializing 2 3 Z fe | Ba : 3 25 : 3 r= E 2 ae 2 3 
2e/ > 13, /88|¢e wil —|8 3s |/#| > |8.,)/54/ se Sa 
>| ~ |3S|32] 28 flale as fo] 2) 22/32| sl e/ilale 
- Si Sales] asesiSl(Blria | as 5 S&S | Sali se} asizi«ul = 
Slag |e lea l|<dlal/</a]/4 sto) Glam {o>l/ea|/<alal</ag/8 thei 
3 $ $ $ g $;$;s]8 $ 3 $ 3 $ $|/$ $/ ¢ ves’ 
Aetna C.&S., Hartford..| 3,000,000} 10 | 59.7¢] 70.02} 2.54] 1.60]....}....|180 |116 Ins. Co. of N.A., Phila. .| 10,000,000) 10 | 49.99] 61.80) 6.31] 2.50]....]....] 853/53} 
Conning & Co.,Hart..|........... OE Repo PI GA SL 115 (125 |....|.... || Kan. Cty. Life, Kan.C..| 1,000,000|100 |556..09|1589.96| 68.38|16.00]....]... . {12001975 -] 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. ie Meee OS 497 1141 |....1.... Knickerbocker Ins.,N. Y! 1,000,000] b5 | 15.54] 22.32/—4.69]c2.00]....|....] 36 | 29 
Aetna Ins. (Fire) Hart. . 10 | 25 4g] 62.30 24.91] 2.00]....j....] 79 | 50 W. Wall. Lyon &Co..|........... Wh, Rey: idin, Saele 6 sie: 29°] 32]... Fir 
Conning & Co.,Hart. .|. ; aa, WER Breese nies yd 3 RR eee Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort. in | 
a ty a ; as (Re RS eo “3 SR Pa Wayne, Ind....... 2,500,000} 10 | 24.00) 73.24) 4.39] 2.5¢°]....]....J....f.0., 
Aetna Life, a. 10 | 33.10] 77.68] 4.33) 1.20 ..{1C5 | 76 Conning & Co., me. seeciginile ine She Senn re reak PRs Say 1 Gea aera fee I 
Conning & Co., Har hy RST (aa alee] VEE es) Hema! Reed. 74178 |....|.... |] Lloyds Cas., N.Y.. 2,000,000} 10 | 18.58] 21.02/—4.06) .60}....|....] 28] 8 
Curtis & Sanger, N NY. Rr ; pl Perce Mewes oe cP ae Pe Maryland Cas., Balt. 5,000,000} 25 | 59.38) 92.47) 1.89] 5.00)....]....]119 | 74 em) 
Amer. Equit.,N. Y.....| 2,000,00€} 5 11.65} 15.21|—2.19}2a+ |....}....] 25 | 22 Mass. Bd. & Ins., Bos’n. 4,000,000) 25 | 63.90} 75.15} 1.99) 4.00)....]....]165 |120 
3348 C. A. Day & Co., Inc., an¢ 
W. Wall. Lyon & Co..|......... i ‘ Pee? IRD sheila 22 | 25 |... S ee es I re Pere Soe! CRs. Merwe Aer ae ABT er: age 
American Ins., Newark.| 6,681,570] 5 | j3133| 18.02} .49] 1.0¢]....|....| 223] 183 H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos.|........... Se Re ES CR Pe SSH ae ae 
SEAS ee Cee FEE Rarer) akin. 3. oe oe Mer. & Man. Fire, N’r’k| 1,000,000} 5 | 16.94) 21.14)—4.20) 1.20}....}....] 37 | 19 tha 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... eae (A: AE ak DOE as erro och ae Gee W. Wall. Lyon & Co., 
Milliken & Pell, Nwk.|... =. 7. ize SRR SOE 7") get] ag3} of ees SR er Meta Oia! eee eet be of 
American Surety, N. Y.| 7,500, 00C| 25 52.77| 67.71] 7.79} .6]....]....|140 |103 Mo.St.Life,St.Louis(N.)| 4,000,000] 10 | 18.11) 80.63] 5.14] 1.20)....]....| 72 | 31 cor 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... : Sits, Seek nya Se ag Le, LA "SiG RGIS IS RRNER Pre iire SPE RR) NRG As aman eR = ee | ee 
Auto Ins., Hartford....| 5,000, 00(| 10 | 95 ga} 36.13] 2.91] 1.20 ....| 50 | 34 C. Sincere & Co., Chi.|........... Pre eee ero, Meow hy aes le 1S a ae yes 
Conning & Co., Hart..}........... 2 ; aah eee See  : oh Tae, eee National Cas., Detroit. . 750,000} 10 | 16.67) 23.91)—1.75} 1.20)....]....| 28 | 15 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. Lee ne BG ere eee tS ee Pe C. Sincere & Co., Chi.|........... SRR ACN eee aeeee| mr re ae) ae Bae nes 
Bokrs. & Shipr:, N. Y...| 1,000, 00(} 25 | 91 -7/105.47] 8.98] .6].. .. {125 {100 Natl. Fire, Hartford. . 5,000,000} 10 | 48.73) 69.51] 4.13} 2.00)....)....) 89 | 64 ths 
EEE ee ne % Ges eco. ek et oe ee Conning & Co., Hart.|........... Rees aR Cora) ROBES) Py As: 66)1 G8. |... <|..<. : 
Curtis & Sanger, N.  & Cae Bla Cab a yak ee 205: 1196: |... .1---- Curtis & Sanger, MED 5624s ee, eRe Fen Sehr as | oe Bee! SE ey gt Sara ay pr 
Balt.-Amer., N.Y...... 1,000,000} 5 |°9q 45) 25.22/—9.85] 1.80]... 30 | 6 Nat’! Liberty, N.Y..... 10,000,000} 5 | 9.56] 11.62} 4.23) 1.59}....]....) 20 | 12 
C.Sincere& Co.,Chi.}........... Vi ey, ore $9122 12. ae Te Sareea AEP Perel plier: 5 iy? Mes reo a ee ee, oe col 
Boston Casualty, Bos.. . 100,000} 25 | 99 94] 41.00} —.94) 1.50)....]....]....]---- C. Sincere & Co., Chi.|........... Cee OR Per. Somme: Reta og et ee ee p 
C.A. Day & Co.,Bos..|........... ies si SERINE RRR, o> Bs He as Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. a ete ee) Seen eben ae. Thee | Reseed Beer 
H.D.Knox&Co..Bos. . ta ee He ; aD EE a i oan ee ae Nat’! Surety, N.Y 15,000,000} 50 | 84.14/100.72}—1.90] 5.00]....]....]....].... ne 
Boston Ins., Boston. . 3,000, 000) 100 |579 99/659.67| 63.92/16 .00]....]....|860 |600 Nat’l Union Fire, Pitts. . 5,000, 000}100 |162.11/263.36) 6.23)12.00]....]....}298 |200 
.Day &Co., th ean eg SCE a Cone S pecans he POrke cansas N. Eng. Fire, Pittsfield. 300,000} 10 | 25.14] 38.26] 2.46) 1.00)....]....] 52 | 32 no’ 
H.D-Knox&Co. Bos. . fete SEE a2 ; RS ATH EG ae: ie, Sa Eee Day & Co., Inc.. 
Bronx Fire, N. Y...... 1,000,000} 25 | 94 77|116.68)—8.35] 1.25]....|....|105 | 80 1 aig ial meter oer Beet (Baer) en Lam eee aaihe ‘eae eektes aha pu 
W. Wall. Lyon & Co... Eanes Cay S, Gi CR SS, her" a See eae H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos.|........... Ree RP serine erator Ahlen < se) OVE (UR | Ie pr 
Brooklyn Fire, Brooklyn} 1,000,000] 5 | jg 92| 19.43|—4.51! 1.50|....]....| 26 | 12 N. Hamp. Fire, Man...| 3,000,000} 10 | 38.35) 46.47] 2.71/180+]....].-..| 81 | 53 
beady agg eg Devnet re eetes OG OPN es ae 10% pri 
Carolina Ins., Wilm’n.. 500,000) 10 | 95 79) 31.74] 2.70) 1.50)....|....| 37 | 26 C. A. Day & Co., Inc., 
J” ee ees Sad vo i a ROS ics: eS ee NT et octal ARAN eee (tee! eine aa EP Lee) re ie| ee mo 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|......... i ee : ES. SRE ee i ae H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos.|........... Lig seth Cig AB a a eR ae SAE! Sree Real ht sil 
Chi. F.&M., Chicago. 500,000) 10 | 93 | 34.05|—6.24]..... es pee ie a | pe en re 1,000,000} b5 | 10.58) 12.13) —2.55)c1.50}....]....| 37 | 19 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi. ee eaed ele < . ee Gia THT TE eee eee W. Wall Lyon & Co., an 
we = Y., N.Y. 1,000, 000}100 |393 97/519. 16] 45.62)16.00]....|....|650 |475 cL SERRA Ee ee ee FACE) epee ARE eee: ee > ae 3 Saeed Re 
i, RE Mees nee pai eRe : Nae (sakes 520 |560 |....|.... |] New World Life, 
Columbian Natl. Life, Spokane, Wash....]........... Gee ee Tere ens eee | eee ns ees Rees Oe 
AON cc. vs mee 2, 000, 000100 | 47g 99/530.35] 3.41; 8.00]... .|....|425 |390 C.Sincere& Co.,Chi.|........... Ss re Soren eee cee 13] 16 [2 3... sp 
C.A. Day & Inc., ; Old Colony Ins., Boston 1,000, 000}100 |675.35|753.27) 60.46] .8.00}....|----]....]---- a 
eae | eee , sn eee See C. A. Day & Co., Inc., Pp 
HD KnoxéCo. Bos. Lee: a ie : PER ONES OG i ee Mae _ | ONO RR Roars be SEN encebisniantoureerorm Sy divdc Leamenaucs an 
Conn. Gen. Life, Hart..} 3,000,000] 10 | 94 @@|110.24| 8.71] 1.20)....]....|150 |122 H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos.}........... ee. Sere: Cte Sen Meee ees nes Pees Dee 
Conning & Co., Hart.|........... ae ‘ BER, PRES, Fok. eC ae Pacific Fire, N.Y.. 1,000,000} 25 | 83.83]112.51] 13.26] 6.00]... .|--.-|145 |120 ve; 
Curtis& Sanger, N.Y)... me: ee qo4 GEL. Fok: eee | tos, People’s Natl. Fire, N.Y.| 1,000,000] 5 | 10.74] 14.66|—8.75| 1.50]... eee 23 | 123 ° 
Continental Cas, Chi...] 3,500,000] 10 | 99 0°} 30.66] 2.05)160+] ...}....] 43 | 35 Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... Fhe Se RR: APs, SMI Phe ae U.S ree p 
; 163s Phoenix Ins., Hart... .. 6,000,000} 10 | 46.72] 57.21] 3.79) 2.00}....|-...] 92 | 70 ph 
ie | ee oe, ns a Aes mein ay et ee eee Conning & Co., Hart. weno ee tA Dee! Bae. Sea: OFS 8 2) Seas See 
Curtis & Seager, BLY. FART a heaany i, ae eh Oa ae Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... i ee eee ieee ee 87 |.88 |....].... ta 
Continental Ins., N.Y... 19,420,991] 10 | 29 gn] 41.70} 5.90] 2.40]....]....| 773} 51 Presidentia! F.&M.,Chi. 250, 000] 25 | 46.61] 77.53}—19.28].....]....]----].-..]---- 
Eagle Fire, Newark. . 1,000,000} 10 | 95 pe} 25.47] —.09] 2.20)... .J....] 163} 144 C.Sincere & Co.,Chi.|........... re ees Core Ceo pees $6 | 39 }....].... 
Emp. Reins. ~~ City 1,500,000] 10 | 95 op] 29.85} 2.47] 1.50]....]....]....]---- Prov., Wash., Prov..... 3,000,000} 10 | 53.37] 60.44] 3.85] 2.20]....]--..| 85 | 60 fo 
Excess Ins. Co. of ie C. Sys ia Inc., a 
wid pa votes 750, 020 B 11.20 “gt er patse a eee pt a ane x & Co, Bos 4 EAR ano Nae cepa Renee | Rom) (are fir one Gert see is 
idelity leposit..... 6, 000,000) 50 128.46) 12.12)94+ |....)....]190 nox & Co.,Bos.|........... ees Ceres Geers Gone bree kg Was ort tal (abe cS 
amis 20s Rhode Is. Ins., Prov. . 2,000,000] 10 | 22.65} 29.14) 1.05)1.20+]....]---- 38 | 29 a 
Fid.-Phen. Fire, N. Y...] 13,797,717| 10 | 97.15] 48.15] 8.14] 2.60]....|....] 883] 56 5%s8 pl 
Firemen’s Ins., Nwk.. 18,777,000] 10 | 94 @7| 31.55} 1.68] 2.20)....].. 403| 30 C. A. Day & Co., Inc. 
ee Rae ae roe ae GREE Rite < 894] 394|....|---- ae ee ie dcaacs budes waleaee ae ere One| Arty Sere fr 
Curtis& Sanger,N.Y| ; Sed aM esi SA 1 etl... .<}-=- H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos.|........... REX ST PE Se Ge veeeferes [ers efesee ss 
Milliken&Pell, N’r’k..| 97° 0* Sa BoE 33 | 333|...|.... || Rerublic Fire, Pitts....} 1,000,000] 10 | 21.36] 27.24|—7.09] 2.40]....|.--.] 33 | 23 Gi 
Franklin Fire, Phila.(N.)} 2,500,000 | 25 |125 15/160.45] 11.01/8+ |....|....| 41 | 26 ba Lyon & Co., 95 | 28 p 
ee a oe ee ee Pee 8 eee eee ee OO ere Seen ee Rey 8 ee ee 
eae (aaa aly EPR er men: ee). We) ae eee Pee Reins. Life of Am., Chi.. 500, 000} 50 |100.00)139.03) 12.90) 6.00)....]----]....]-++- e] 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.) pea As are cue eccce edhe ee aeed aEC o doees C. Sincere & Co., Chi.|........... a Miser Gites: Coenen! onze. es es Sneed Ce 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls.) 5,000,000] 10 | 99 94] 31.67] 1.91/1.69 |....]....| 61 | 48 |] Security Ins. Co. of New St 
, it +15: Haven, New Haven} 2,000,000] .25] 81.66]111.76] 4.75) 3.00|-...|-..-] 46 | 31 
| SCE eS |e ane ae ea eo ae BR het Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... ok diy here MAP eee 35 | 37 |....]...- 
Glebedtutges, NY GA Wee ee He eres mee 1 8 ee es ROA 6 oc. oe eset i ed MEPL: | Mee amend Bee ya ic a ee og ee tl 
obe & Rutgers, N 7,000, 000/100 |722.94/943.20|e39.17} .28]....|... .1275|900 Springfield F. & M., 
Curtis & Sanger,N.Y.) 0. nie ne (See: _...|960 1980 |....]---- Springfield, Mass. .} 5,000,000] 25 | 96.15/125.02| 12.21] 4.50]....|.-..]170 |140 h 
Globe Ins., Pittsburgh..} 1,000,000] 10 14.12] 16.02}—1.48}200+]....|....| 26 | 18 C. A. Day & Co., Inc., | 
} §63s OT RS Say cal ies aaa Sob ee ere ie ee Wee SASS eS ae p 
W. Wall. Lyon&Co..}. bs Regs Some eee: ye ee H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos.|........... Se Sa RR ie OS SA SE eee t] 
Great Amer. Ins., Inc. ad St. Paul F.& M.,St.P..| 4,000,000} 25 |110.59]143.37] 17.43] 6.25]....|....|240 |195 
i ee 16,300,000] 10 | 22.98] 33.37) 2.59] 1.6¢]....]....] 41 | 28 Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... PES) ROME a) Ee A. Bete 198 |203 |....|.... b 
A. Atking.......+-20} 0.0.0.0... “x Raeaese ce | 99131 |....|.... |} Stuyvesant Fire, N.Y...| 1,000,000] 25 | 57.96] 79.31|—6.97] 2.00]....|-...] 84 | 40 I 
Curtis& Sanger,N.Y.| ee in ee ee free (cS * ieee ee TRE ae ae Dae eee Ee Ree (ies (sa: 45 | 50]....].... 
Hanover Fire, N.Y..... 4,000,000] 10 | 42.0¢] 47.75} 181.69 |....]....| 65 | 39 Sylvania Ins.Co., Phila.}| 1,590,000} 10 | 23.25) 27.87|—5.76] 1.25]....].-.-] 82 | 20 p 
: | +105 W. Wall Lyon & Co., 
NT eee (PEER et Rec: Mee nemo page FF rye Ce eee pame Sh elle OS Fee eD bil of S| oe een et BA ea Mitek... t 
Curtis& Sanger,N.Y.| Cae PA: Ae RE eo ae ee Sesimeenta Hart. 20, 000, 906/100 |232.92|858.52) 32.81/20.00]....]... .|1600)1270 t 
Harmonia Fire, Buffalo -| 1,000,000] 10 | 30.26] 34.06] 1.99] 1.50]....|....] 39 | 24 Conning & Co., Hart.|........... SO epee eee) Seas) ae, 123(|1260]....|..-. 
ne oe PRE Sot NE Raa pees: ee ee ee ee pSurtis Sanger, N-Y. cia aieia/aes se Be eee eencns oncnen Sonar 1476) 1485)... .|...- 0 
art. Fire, Hart....... 10,000,000] 10 | 42.25) 63.53] 8.79] 2.0F]....]....| 89 | 60 Jnited Life & Acc. Ins. 
Conning & Co, NY..| ee noel ta eee ee Co., Concord... .. 500,000] 25 | 44.57|102.14} 20.7] 2.50)....].-..]....].-- 
Curtis& Sanger,N.Y.| 3. ; : 7 sk Be LE) OS). - C. A. Day & Co., Inc. 
a oy RG. as exch Nan ccinke seek Ce (en (cee: seer ee Mah. “eet Na aa s 
oo YE 3,000, 000/100 |346.00/503.19] 23.01/18.00]....]....| 80 | 53 HF Se RO os cass ses aona-devss essa ese eS FAs REE ES , 
Conning & Co., N.Y..]..... 2.0... ce NOSR R eatets, see 61 | 66 |....].... |] U.S. Fidelity & Guar- : 
Curtis & Sanger, NY. eee Las ; irl ee Se aes eee anty, Baltimore....} 10,000,000] 10 | 24.28} 32.57| —_ .36] 2.00)....]..--] 52 | 37 € 
Home Ins., New York. .} 24,000,000] 10 | 30.14] 38.74] 2.96] 2.00]....]....] 49 | 373 U. S. Fire, New York...| 5,000,000) 10 | 42.01) 53.87) 4.17 240+ an oe 
Hudson Cas.,J City. . 705,473} 10 | 14.29] 17.97|-5.49} .40]....]....] Ib | 2 i 25%s ; C 
Imp. & Exp., N.Y... 1,000,000} 25 | 44.36] 67.58|—8.86| 4.00]....|....| 95 | 40 |] U.S. Mer. &Ship.,N.Y .| 1,000, 000/100 }321.55|443.79}d44.74) 11.00)... .|....|455 |290 ; 
Cl NEES SS Res Bik VEER: MRR Severs c CRS ee Saee Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.}........... RE, ER ORES Pee RET 345 1255 wast|ooe: 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.}........... apes Pek Pe eee 2) ee See Vir. — Richmond. 500,000} 25 | 95.42/125.52] 2.76) 4.50 “elas 125 | 92 
Indep. Fire, Phila... ... 1,090,000) 5 8.53} 9.95)—1.31]) .25]....]....] 16 7 BT, 5 5c:5 a's apie a cuiewnaed Re Pre BE ee wwe a eee 
W Wall, Lyon & Co.. Fics ASRS hy - Re SON. Mees Be Bre: Cait ees Westchester Fire, N. ¥Y.| 2,000,000} 10 |400.98) 57.18} 3.7%] 2.50}....]....| 73 | 50 
Ind. Indem., Phila. .... 1,250,000} 5 | 12.08) 17.53)—7.33)..... SP Coreen ie ye ae ci Renee NE, Re Sey eet, kee rT oS eee, ee 
W Wall. Lvon & Co.. pice We BEDS nn ON Nc Re 52 | 54 
a. Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. Stock dividend. 


a. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 


; 1 ge ,06 h 5 ; 
b. 5000 shares preferred $100 par; 100,060 shares common $5 par. a. Includes 31877 sain from Mixed Claims Commission. 


ec. On common stock; 7 per cent paid on preferred. 
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From the Investor’s 
Standpoint 
By Scof 


RESENT price levels of represen- 
are fire insurance stocks warrant 
their consideration as worth-while in- 
vestments, is the viewpoint of Frederick 
L Ettlinger, president of the Empire 
Fire Insurance Company of Brooklyn, 
in a statement just made public. 

Present conditions, he believes, are 
emphasizing the soundness of operation 
and stability of income by the well man- 
aged fire insurance company. The fact 
that the fire insurance business is one 
of the oldest in the country, with many 
companies in operation more than 10) 
years, has brought fundamental sound- 
ness to their methods of management 
that is expressed in their steady 
progress during all ranges of economic 
conditions, he states. 

“Fire insurance is a universal busi- 
ness, and the price for its commodity is 
not subject to fluctuations. Its very 
purpose makes it nearly as ‘depression 
proof’ as possible, as it is obvious that 
protection is required at all times, even 
more so when ‘times are hard.’ It is a 
silent partner to every line of industry 
and is world-wide in its activities. 

“In addition to offering protection at 
specified rates, in the form of premium 
payments, insurance companies have 
another important business, that of in- 
vesting its funds, secured from their 
policyholders as advance premiums, 
plus the funds available from the capi- 
tal stock and surplus. 

“This gives the insurance company 
four general sources of income: One 
is from the underwriting profit; second, 
& proportion of increase in unearned 
premium reserve; third, the income 
from its investment, in the form ot 
dividends and interest; and fourth, 
profits from the sale of securities and 
enhancement in the market value of 
securities held. 

“The many years of operation which 
the representative insurance company 
has undergone, plus the conservative 
policy of dividend payment common in 
the field, has enabled the company to 
build up substantial capital reserves. 
It has been the practice of such a com- 
pany to pay approximately one-half to 
two-thirds of its investment income to 
the insurance stockholder, in the form 
of a dividend. 

“The remainder, plus any profit from 
sale of securities or from underwriting, 
has gone back into the company’s gen- 
eral fund for re-investment. This ac- 
cumulation has increased tremendously, 
as may be seen by studying the capital 
increase of the major companies.” 


THe Spectator 
June 26, 1930 


























Our Out of Town 
Department 


We maintain a special department to handle the 
purchase or sale of insurance and bank stocks 
for clients located outside of New York. 


Prompt execution and a close check on the 
market enable us to render long ranged service 
in as effective a manner as though it were local. 
Inquiries are invited from insurance agents or 


insurance company officials, located anywhere 
in the United States. 


CURTIS & SANGER 


Established 1885 


Members { en ie Ae ye oA 4 ahd 
NEW YORK 
49 Wall Street 45 East 17th Street 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE 
33 Congress St. Rhode Island Hospital 
645 Beacon St. Trust Building 


Private telephones to Boston, Providence, Hartford and New Haven. 
































Surplus Growth of 
Insurance Companies 


and Banks 


Fore and tremendous growth 
in the surplus accounts of insur- 
ance companies and banks has resulted 
from their operations during the last 
twenty-seven years, according to a survey 
of forty-five such companies recently 
made by Insuranshares Certificates 
Incorporated. 

The average annual gain during the 
period was 37% per annum. 

Insuranshares Certificates Incorpor- 
ated is an investment company special- 
izing in insurance and bank stocks. Full 
information will be gladly given by— 


Insuranshares Corporation 


of New York 
Underwriters and Distributors 
Dec.31 Dec. 31 49 Wall Street 
1902 1929 Chicago New York San Francisco 
























































FOURTH EDITION 
Thoroughly Revised, Improved and Greatly Enlarged 


Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting 


By Dominge and Lincoln 


Members of National Fire Protection Assn. 


Over 5500 different subjects treated 
Numerous illustrations 


1150 pages of timely information—knowledge which may make profit or prevent loss. 
A bookwhich no fire underwriter can afford to be without. 


A Complete Text and Reference Book 
for All Insurance Men, comprising 


Processes and Materials Used in Manufacturing and Mercantile 


Establishments 
Chemicals and Fire Hazards Described 
Causes and Lessons Learned in Prominent Fires 
Effect of Fire, Smoke and Water on Contents 
Dangerous Subjects Under Trade Names 
Definitions of Insurance Words and Phrases 
Descriptions of Various Forms of Insurance 
Standard Policy Thoroughly Explained 
Alphabetically Arranged and Well Cross-indexed 


PRICES: 


Per Copy (regular edition) $6.50 
12 copies $70 25 copies, $130 
50 copies, $200 100 copies, $350 


Edition de luxe, real flexible leather, gilt edges, thumb indexed, $10 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


Publishers 
243 West 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
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Germanic Fire Insurance Compang 
of NewYork 
122 E. 42nd Street 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 


RECOGNITION 
of identity of interest, as shown by GERMANIC’S 
profit sharing plan; a sincere desire to help its 
agents with their problems; and the ability so to 
do 

MAKES 


Germanic Representation an Agency Asset 


New York City 








OPPORTUNITY: 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies. 
Liberal Contracts. 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 





ITE 
FOR FOLDER 
SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY 








ENJOY THE BEST 





Modern scientific equipment and 
management make it possible for 
you to enjoy the best in New 


York at the Lincoln. Bath, shower, 








| servidor and the “sleepingest” 


beds imaginable in every room. 





v 1400 Rooms—1400 Baths 
$3-5 one 94-7 tao 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 


NEW YORK’'S NEW 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


Eighth Avenue, 44th to 45th Sts., Times Square 














SHIELD 


Ordinary Life Insurance 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health & Accident Insurance 








NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 


ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


foment -7 0.» 4 
MN. SHIELDS & 
We” 


C. A. CRAIG, President 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, National Building 


NASHVILLE ee. Sat 









Total claims paid 30 years ending 
December 31, 1929, $71,215,892.67 








W. S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 














Insurance 
In Force 
Over 
$157,000,000 

Harry L. Seay, 
President 
Clarence E. Linz, 


V. P. & Treas. 
H. B. Seay, 


A lia ase De a Vice President 
ie wl L Mie P.N. Thevenet, 
) hid Gaia | IDs nme 
2 < oe. - ¥. Montgomery, 
: ees V. P. Shae 
A. C. Bigger 
Vice-President 


MPANY 
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ALL DIXIE IS OUR FIELD 
WILMER L. MUURE, President 


LOOKING FOR US? 


Ambition leads many men to seek new channels for 
the flow of their efforts. 
If you are satisfied, hold fast. If not, drop us a line. 


PROVIDED 


You are capable of real success as a General Agent or Per- 
sonal Producer. Tell ss your story and we shall tell you ours. 


E. S. ALBRITTON 


Vice-President and Manager of A 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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MAKING A VACATION PAY—cHAPTER 2 





We Can Help You Increase Your Income 





YOU cannot afford to turn down our agency Gentlemen: Am interested in an agency con- 


proposition. ; 
ties er elena nection in the state of................ec0e0- 
and Mail to Us Today ee peer emnce 
PN ne! | ERP, ee 


We will then furnish you with complete in- : 
formation regarding same. City Ce eee ccc veccc cc cmibs s IS bs ccecteos 














INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. — 





INSURANCE COMPANY re 














